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ALUMNI 
FORMER STUDENTS 
FRIENDS 


OF THE 


University of Kentucky 


The University invites you to visit its headquarters at the Brown Hotel 
during the annual meeting of the 


kK. €. a. 


April 19, 20, 21, and 22 


The University of Kentucky maintains headquarters on the mezzanine 
floor of the Brown each year during K. E. A. for the benefit of its 
friends and alumni, so that you may have a place to meet, ask ques- 
tions, receive Summer School literature, obtain Placement Bureau 
information and other news of University activities. 


The University also invites you to attend a University recep- 
tion, Thursday evening, April 20, from 10:00 until 12:00 
o'clock in the Ball Room of the Brown Hotel. The University 
Glee Club will sing at 10:15 o’clock that evening. 


For Summer School Information W rite 


Director of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY of KENTUCKY 


Or Visit the University Headquarters During K. E. A. 
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ENCOURAGING 
Not Much Evidence of Depression Here 


—Enrollment larger than a year ago; students from a wider territory; 
better work; twenty-eight graduates placed the past sixty days at an 
average salary of $121 per month. We repeat that now is the time to 
take a business course here. It costs less than usual and our work is 
better and the student body more in earnest. 


Let us give you interesting, encouraging facts. 


Bowling Green Business University 


INCORPORATED 


Bowling Green, Kentucky Le 
NEAR MAMMOTH CAVE fi r sti 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


KENTUCKY’S INTEREST IN HER 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


Honorable James H. Richmond, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in Ken- 
tucky, has recently appointed a committee 
to study the educational facilities for 
handicapped children in Kentucky and to 
recommend to the Educational Commission 
a program that will provide in some 
measure opportunities for every child in 
the State who can profit from education. 


Kentucky was one of the first states in 
the Union to provide for the teaching of 
the deaf. Our school for the deaf at Dan- 
ville, established in 1822, has been adminis- 
tered in a fine way and has rendered 
excellent service to the State. The school 
for the blind in Louisville was established 
in 1842. It has given good service from 
the beginning. These two _ institutions 
have enabled hundreds of handicapped 
children not only to make a living but to 
live useful, happy lives. 


The Training School for the Feeble- 
minded, authorized by an act of the General 
Assembly in 1860, is located in Frankfort. 
It has had a long and useful service in 
caring for that group of people in Kentucky 
who are not mentally capable of directing 
their own life activities and who need 
institutional care. 


The Houses of Reform were authorized 
by the General Assembly in 1896. They 
are located at Greendale in Fayette County 
and are administered by the Department 
of Public Welfare. The Kentucky Chil- 
dren’s Home at Lyndon was established 
soon after the Houses of Reform to provide 
a home for that ever-increasing group of 
children who become homeless because 
of some misfortune over which they have 
no control. 


Ten years ago the Kentucky Society for 
Crippled Children was formed to stimulate 
interest in another group of the State’s 
handicapped citizens. In response to a 
request from the Society the General 
Assembly passed an act in 1924 creating the 


Kentucky Crippled Children’s Commission. 
This commission, although very young, has 
been able to bring about the physical 
restoration of thousands of crippled children 
in Kentucky. 


A cursory review of Kentucky’s efforts 
to aid her unfortunates cannot help but 
convince one that the people of the State 
have always had a sincere interest in the 
welfare of those who are handicapped 
physically, mentally, or socially. Super- 
intendent Richmond’s program for a 
thorough-going study of this problem, 
however, marks the first effort on the part 
of the State to study the entire situation, 
and to bring in recommendations based 
upon comprehensive investigations and 
careful research in all phases of the welfare 
of all of our handicapped groups. The 
Kentucky Education Association hopes 
that the work of the Committee on the 
Education of Handicapped Children will 
present a report to the commission that 
will result in a more adequate program 
both in our public schools and in our State 
institutions. 





CHILD HEALTH DAY 


The Congress of the United States by 
joint resolution has designated May 1st as 
May Day—Child Health Day. The 
President of the United States has re- 
quested the observance of this day by the 
people of the United States generally. 
The State Health Officers in the various 
states have assumed direction of the 
programs and through their interest and 
effort have made Child Health Day mean- 
ingful in the lives of our citizens. 


The slogan adopted for May Day this 
year is ‘“Mothers and Babies First.’’ This 
is an admirable slogan for 1933. Many of 
our citizens do not realize the effect of want 
and privation on the health of mothers 
and children. 


Dr. Annie S. Veech, director, Bureau of 
Maternal and Child Health, State Board 
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of Health, Louisville, is in charge of the 
program for May Day in Kentucky. We 
hope that schools in all parts of Kentucky 
will co-operate with Dr. Veech in bringing 
a message of good health to our people. 


THE MILLSTONE AS AN ANTIQUE 


“What do you know about millstones?” 
asks Professor W. S. Webb, head of the 
Department of Anthropology and Archaeo- 
logy at the University of Kentucky, in an 


‘ unusual article published in this issue of 


DOCTOR JAGGERS BECOMES 
DIRECTOR OF TEACHER, 
TRAINING FOR STATE 


Superintendent James H. Richmond has 
announced the creation of a new division 
in the State Department of Education, 
namely, the Division of Teacher Training. 
The addition of this division has been made 
possible through the generosity of the 
General Education Board of New York 
City. 

Dr. R. E. Jaggers has been selected for 
this work. For a number of years he was 
supervisor of Elementary Education in 
Kentucky and more recently served as 
director of Extension of Eastern State 
Teachers College. The character of Dr. 
Jaggers’ work and his former connections 
with the State Department of Education 
and the General Education Board were 
responsible for his selection for this new 
work. 

Dr. Jaggers is well trained for this new 
task. He is a graduate of the two-year 
curriculum of Western Teachers College, 
earned his Baccalaureate and Master’s 
degrees from the University of Kentucky, 
and took his Doctorate from Cornell 
University. He has served as a teacher 
in the elementary and secondary schools, 
as a principal and a superintendent of 
schools, and as a college teacher of educa- 
tion. He knows Kentucky’s educational 
problems and is deeply interested in the 
welfare and growth of the State. 

The State is fortunate to have this 
position created and to have Dr. Jaggers 
assume direction of this work. We shall 
hope for a better planned and a more care- 
fully integrated program for the training 
of teachers in Kentucky as a result of this 
new position. 





the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. He 
asked the editor of the JOURNAL this ques- 
tion some months ago and, being a more or 
less inquisitive editor, he started out to 
learn something about them. Like most 
teachers, he went to books to learn instead 
of going to study millstones where they 
were to be found. He found no help from 
books, so he went back to Professor Webb 
and asked him to prepare an article for the 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL in order that 
he and the readers of the JOURNAL might 
have an opportunity to learn something 
about millstones in Kentucky. 


Read Professor Webb’s article and then 
go to an old mill site and see if you can 
locate some of the stones that were used 
to grind the meal and flour of our fore- 
fathers. Numbers of these stones have 
been gathered up by families in Central 
Kentucky this past year and they now add 
much to the attractiveness of well-kept 
lawns in the Bluegrass. They are being 
eagerly sought after by hundreds of people 
at the present time. They should be 
preserved in all parts of the State. The 
old mill sites in Kentucky offer opportuni- 
ties for interesting lessons to children in our 
public schools. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS CONVENTION 


The meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence in Minneapolis, February 
25 to March 1, was perhaps the most 
stimulating educational meeting ever held 
in America. It was the general feeling 
among those in attendance that the 
programs were better and the interest 
larger than at any previous meeting. 
American men and women in education 
have been compelled to study their pro- 
grams and their plans for the education of 
our citizens more critically and more 
carefully than ever before. The papers 
presented at both the general and sectional 
meetings of the Department of Superin- 
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tendence showed unusually careful prep- 
aration. A high degree of interest was 
exhibited both on the part of those who 
participated in the program and those who 
came to listen and to learn. School men, 
business men, and laymen left the con- 
vention with a feeling that the conferences 
and the programs had been worth while, 
and that we were on the way to a better 
reorganization of our program of education 
in the elementary, secondary, and higher 
fields. 


Perhaps the high point of the program 
was the second general session at which 
the following subjects were presented by 
the following people: 


“The Challenge of the Present Economic 
Depression’’—Harley L. Lutz, professor 
of Public Finance, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 


“The Imminence of Social Change, the 
Impact of Technology on a Price System 
of Production’—Howard Scott, New 
York, N. Y. 


“The Educational Implications of Modern 
Technology’’—Jesse H. Newlon, pro- 
fessor of Education and director of 
Lincoln School, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. 


“Education for a Changing World’’—Glenn 
Frank, president University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 

Every teacher in Kentucky should ar- 
range to procure a copy of the proceedings 
and read the messages by these four 
speakers. 

Almost if not wholly as interesting as 
this program was the fourth general session 
on Monday evening, when David Lawrence, 
editor of the United States Daily, spoke on 
“Representative Governments Face the 
New Frontier,’’ Harry Charlesworth, 
general secretary of the British Columbia 
Teachers Association, Vancouver, B. C., 
spoke on “Educational Frontiers of the 
New World”; R. S. Wallace, vice-chan- 
cellor Sydney University, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, brought to America a message on 
“New Educational Problems of the Antip- 
odes’’; and Lotus D. Coffman, president 
University of Minnesota, spoke to the 
subject ‘Conflicting Governmental Philos- 
ophies.”” Again, every teacher in Ken- 
tucky should read the messages of these 
men. 


These are just two of the many interest- 
ing programs of the convention. American 
school men are facing this critical period 
in world history honestly and courageously. 
There was a general feeling among all 
those present, including business men and 
statesmen, that the American public school 
had a larger responsibility to society today 
than ever before in its history, and that 
unless great sacrifices are made to meet 
this responsibility a social deficit will 
result in serious consequences to society 
generally. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN. 
TENDENCE HIGH SPOTS 


The general property tax is archaic—an 
oxcart in an airplane age. Intangible 
property is the predominant form of 
ownership today, but commonly escapes 
taxation.—Orville C. Pratt, Superintendent, 
Spokane, Wash. 


Teachers are not restrained from ex- 
pressing honest opinions along social and 
economic lines half so much from fear of 
losing their positions as from ignorance of 
the problems involved. The public seldom 
fails to respect the well-informed teacher’s 
point of view.—J. W. Crabtree, Secretary 
N.E. A. 


Critical economic and sociological facts 
must be so thoroughly taught to ado- 
lescents that junior high graduates will 
never be content with anything less than 
a real and constructive solution of these 
problems.—H. H. Ryan, Principal, Wis- 
consin High School, University of Wisconsin. 


The schools should prepare the child for 
social cooperation by making clear to him 
the interdependence of economic and social 
life, and tracing the development of the 
social devices by which community life 
becomes organized.—Frank N. Freeman, 
University of Chicago. 


In high schools hundreds of thousands 
of youths today are pursuing subjects 
which are utterly valueless to them, and 
therefore to society.—Jesse H. Newlon, 
Teachers College, Columbia. 
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K. E. A. Visitors ---- Always Pleased 
For 
Economy, Comfort and Convenience 
Make Your Reservations Early at the 


CORTLANDT HOTEL 


942 South 4th Street 


t block south of the K. of C. Building 
1-2 block north of the Memorial Building 


within easy walking distance of shopping district 
Attractive Rates -- Special Rates to Groups 
Write for reservations and rates today 


CORTLANDT HOTEL 
942 South 4th St. W Abash 3211 




















Just adopted by MONTANA 


for optional basal use 


PENNELL and CUSACK 
Children’s Own Readers 


Fras The adoption includes the Manuals, Workbooks, 
and Informal Reading Tests, as well as the read- 
ers for the first six grades. This is another proof 

of the excellence of this beautifully made and illus- 

trated series. Its prose content, selected by nation- 

wide experimentation, includes much new material. 


Send for circular 1716. 














GINN AND COMPANY, 199 East Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 














The Kentucky Education Association 


By JAMeEs H. RICHMOND, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The Kentucky Education Association is the official agency through which 
the teachers of Kentucky may function as an organized group. For seventy- 
five years this organization has had as its major objective better schools for 
the Commonwealth. The uncompromising fight which it financed to save the 
County Administration Law is an example of the Association’s effectiveness; 
and the splendid financial aid extended to the Kentucky Educational Com- 
mission, along with the wholehearted support that has accompanied this aid, 
is convincing evidence of the virility of this fine professional agency. 


In Kentucky, and throughout the nation, public education faces a 
crisis and every indication points to an even more distressing situation during 
the coming year. Destructive, stupid, and malignant attacks are being made 
with increasing fury against the public schools of the nation, despite the 
patent fact that our schools have given an excellent account of their steward- 
ship. It is a strange paradox to hear many of the so-called leaders in finance, 
industry, and government—leaders who have betrayed the nation—attacking 
the public schools, inveighing against the one agency of democracy that has 
kept the faith and to which the people must look for future leadership. 


This crisis demands unity of purpose on the part of the school forces of 
the Commonwealth—a unity not motivated by selfishness, but rather inspired 
by the desire to sacrifice and serve in order that our schools and our free in- 
stitutions may endure. To accomplish this noble purpose, the Kentucky 
Education Association needs us and we need it. Neither can carry on ef- 
fectively without the other. Let me urge you, therefore, to support this 
professional organization. It needs your support and deserves it. 








NOTICE 


HE teachers of Kentucky do not realize the seriousness of the educational 
prospects for 1933-34. We must face conditions. It is possible that 
there will be many schools that will not run over five months. The Kentucky 
Education Association is the only organization in the State organized to fight 


for better school conditions. 


The Kentucky Education Association paid for the fight which resulted 
in declaring the superintendent law unconstitutional. We furnished a large 
part of the money which is now financing the work of the Kentucky Education 
Commission. Unless that Commission is successful in advancing its ideas 
for a continued adequate school program in Kentucky, your school term 


and salary will be slashed. 


With these facts in mind, every school teacher in the State should assist 
the Kentucky Education Association in its fight for better schools through 
membership in the Association. We need your presence, your advice, and 
your dues. If you know of anything the Kentucky Education Association 
could do to improve school conditions that it has not attempted, please send 


us your suggestion. 
The program at the April meeting will be outstanding. 


County superintendents, city superintendents, and all school officials are 


urged to collect dues and mail to Mr. Williams at once. 


HARPER GATTON, President, 


Kentucky Education Association. 











Convention Announcements 


With this issue of the KENTUCKY 
ScHOOL JOURNAL is announced complete 
program for the sixty-second annual con- 
vention of the Kentucky Education 
Association, which will be held in Louisville, 
April 19-22, 1933. 


Now that the financial conditions are 
rapidly clearing, all should manifest an 
optimistic attitude toward the future. 
Certainly former standards of our profes- 
sion should be maintained at any cost. 
Members of our organization cannot 
afford to withhold interest in this conven- 
tion. It is doubtful if there has ever been 
a time in the history of the organization 
when greater interest should be shown in 
our annual meeting. Everyone interested 
in better school conditions should make an 
effort to be present on this occasion. 


During the convention will be held 
for the first time in the history of our 
organization what is known as the Dele- 
gate Assembly, composed of representatives 
of the eleven district education associations 
which are affiliated with the State organiza- 
tion. Sessions of the Delegate Assembly 
will convene on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday mornings at 11:00 o’clock. All 
delegates should make a special effort to 
be present and participate in the delibera- 
tions of this body, since they are to repre- 
sent every teacher in their respective 
district associations. 


Special effort has been made to present 
an outstanding program, both as to 


general and departmental meetings. By 
observing the program it will be noted 
that some of the most outstanding public 
speakers of the day have been secured. 
We are considered fortunate indeed in 
being able to present Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, 
Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, Dr. Chas. Judd, 
and Mr. Roe Fulkerson, who will appear 
on our evening programs. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


The Brown Hotel at Fourth and Broad- 
way has been retained as official head- 
quarters for the convention. Reservations 


may be made with all the principal hotels 
in the city. Prices for reservations have 
been materially reduced. Reservations 
should be made well in advance of the 
meeting. By reason of their location and 
splendid accommodations accorded our 
members in the past years, the following 
hotels are especially recommended: The 
Brown, Kentucky, Seelbach, Tyler, Henry 
Clay, Kenton (for men), Plaza, Henry 
Watterson, Argonne (for men), Fort 
Nelson, Chesterfield (for men), and the 
Cortlandt, Puritan, and Coker apartment 
hotels. There are also many _ smaller 
hotels in the city where accommodations 
will be found entirely satisfactory. Accom- 
modations may also be had at the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. 


REDUCED RATES 


The Southeastern Passenger Association 
has granted a special rate of one and one- 
half fare for round trip, based on the 
identification certificate plan, from all sta- 
tions in Kentucky and from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Jellico and Nashville, Tenn. 
Selling dates for convention tickets will 
be in effect April 17th to midnight of 
Thursday, April 20th, with final 30-day 
limit returning. 


Attention is hereby called to the fact 
that each member must have the regular 
Identification Certificate, furnished by the 
Secretary of the Association, when pur- 
chasing round-trip ticket from local sta- 
tion. These will be furnished if request 
for them is made of the Secretary. Without 
the certificate, ticket agent cannot sell 
the reduced fare ticket, since the certificate 
will be his authority for giving reduction 
in fare. 


It must be remembered that all members 
who do not have the identification certificate 
at time of purchasing ticket will have no 
redress for rebate. 


County and city superintendents should 
request sufficient certificates to supply all 
who wish to attend the convention. 








Convention Speakers 


The following persons will be recognized as among theffirst in rank of 
public platform speakers. Hear them at the April Convention. 





Ms: RUTH BRYAN OWEN, born Jackson- 
‘ville, Ill., October 2, 1885; daughter of 
William Jennings Bryan and Mary Elizabeth 
(Baird) Bryan; student Monticello Seminary, 
Godfrey, IIl., 1899-1901; University of Nebraska, 
1901-03; LL.D., Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla., 
1927; DoctorR HuMANE LETTERS, Russell Sage 
College, 1931; widow Reginald Owen, Major Royal 
Engineers, British Army; Member of Congress. 
Children—Ruth (Mrs. Wm. Painter Meeker), 
John Bryan, Reginald Bryan, and Helen Rudd. 
Lyceum and chautauqua lecturer, 1919-28; Member 
71st and 72nd congresses (1929-33), Fourth Florida 
District; served as nurse Volunteer Aid Detach- 
ment, British Army, Egypt-Palestine Campaign, 
World War. Vice-president Board of Regents, 
University of Miami, Fla., 1925-28, and member 
faculty same university, 1926-28. Member League 
of American Penwomen, Business and Professional 
Woman’s Club, D.A.R., Women’s Overseas League, 
National Council for Child Welfare, Delta Gamma, 
Chi Delta Phi. Democrat. Episcopalian. Author 
of ‘‘Elements of Public Speaking,” 1931. 
Mrs. RutH BRYAN OWEN Mrs. Owen will appear on our general program, 
'- Thursday evening, April 20th. 








OE FULKERSON, of Washington, D. C., is 
the editorial writer for the Kiwanis Magazine, 
official publication for Kiwanis International, 

and author of the well-known feature, ‘Andrew 
and Imogene’’ published daily in a string of news- 
papers throughout the country. 

Mr. Fulkerson is a prominent figure in Kiwanis 
circles, and because of his enthusiasm for civic 
service, active experience in organization work, 
exceptional ability in writing and speaking, he is 
always in demand at various meetings. He was 
the first president of the Washington Kiwanis 
Club. Through his editorials and addresses he 
has done much to stimulate and extend the idea 
and work of Kiwanis, and to make it a real force 
in community service. 

He is a Thirty-third Degree Mason; a Past 
Potentate, a Past Grand High Priest, and Past 
Grand Master of the District of Columbia. For 
many years he was engaged in the optical business 
in Washington, but he retired from this in order 
to devote more time to literary work and com- 
munity service. 


Mr. Fulkerson will address the General Association ROE FULKERSON 
on Wednesday evening, April 19th. 
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R.ZCHARLES A. PROSSER was born of 
Welsh parentage, September 20, 1871,“ at 
New Albany, Indiana. He completed high 
school at New Albany, and later secured the 
following degrees: B.S., A.M., PH.D., DePauw 
University; A.M., Hanover; PH.D., Columbia; LL.D., 
Alfred University; LL.B., University of Louisville 
Law School; p.sc., Stout Institute. 
PosITIONs: Instructor in elementary schools and 
of Science and English Literature at the New 
Albany High School; Superintendent of New 
Albany Schools; Superintendent of New York 
Children’s Aid Society; Director of Vocational 
Education in Massachusetts; Director of the 
William Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute 
since 1915; Director, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, 1917-19; special lecturer in the Voca- 
tional Education Division, College of Education, 
University of Minnesota; and in the summer schools 
of the School of Education, Harvard; Colorado 
Agricultural College, Fort Collins; the University 
of California, Berkeley; Kansas A. and M. College, 
Pittsburgh, Kansas; Cornell University; Iowa 
CHar.Les A. PROSSER A. and M. College, and the University of Indiana. 
OTHER Data: President, National Society for 
Vocational Education, 1923; Chairman, Committee 
on Adult Education, American Vocational Association, 1927; Member, Board of Directors, 
the Institute for Research; Member of the Consultant Editorial Board of the 
Nation’s Schools; Editor, Century Company, 1923—; Member of the Minnesota Crime 
Commission, 1926; Member of the Legislative Committee of the American Vocational 
Association, 1928—-; Trustee, James J. Hill Technical Library, St. Paul, 1925—; Director, 
Survey of Employment Possibilities for the Handi- 
capped, 1929; Director, Survey of Vocational 
Education, Philippine Islands, 1930; Director, 
Sina of Vocational Education, Hawaiian Island, 
1931. 
AuTHor oF: ‘‘New Harmony Movement,” 1903; 
“The Teacher and Old Age’’; ‘Vocational Educa- 
tion in a Democracy,’”’ 1925; ‘“‘Have We Kept the 
Faith?” 1929; “Adult Education—The Evening 
Industrial School,” 1929. 


Dr. Prosser will speak to the General Assembly of 
the Association and also address the Department 
of Vocational Education. 


S PARKES CADMAN, Clergyman, born Decem- 
.ber 18, 1864; Pastor Metropolitan Temple, 
New York City, 1895-1901; Central Congre- 
gational Church, Brooklyn, since 1901; Acting 
President Adelphi College, Brooklyn, 1911-13; 
President Federal Council Churches of Christ in 
America, 1924-28; radio minister of same since 
1928. Has served as special lecturer Yale Division 
School. Home, 35 Prospect Park, W. Brooklyn. 
Dr. Cadman will appear on our General Program 
Wednesday evening, April 19th. a 
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ATTIE E. THOMAS, Rural School Super- 
visor for South Carolina; a.B. Winthrop 
College, the South Carolina College for 

Women; M.A. University of South Carolina; 
graduate work in other institutions. 
Teaching experience in small rural schools, large 
elementary schools, superintendent of town schools, 
teacher-training institutions, summer schools, and 
university. For six years State director of school 
community work, and for the past seven years 
supervisior for rural elementary education. 
Interested and active in all phases of public school 
work, but primarily the classroom work of the 
rural elementary school. Experience as a speaker 
at local and county teachers’ meetings, State 
teachers’ meetings in several states, service 
clubs, patriotic organizations, parent-teacher meet- 
ings, and community and civic gatherings. 
NoTE: Miss Thomas is appearing for the second 
time on the K. E. A. program. She has also 
addressed some of our district associations in 
Kentucky. Those who have heard her will be 
MarttisE E. THoMas delighted to know that she has again been secured 
for our convention. 





ELVIN S. LEWIS, a native of the State of 

Washington; educated in the common schools 

of that state and graduated from the W. S. C. 
Preparatory School, Pullman, Washington, in 
1898. Undergraduate student at Standford Uni- 
versity, California, and Washington State College, 
receiving the A.B. Degree from the latter institution 
in 1906. Taught in the high school at Bellingham, 
Washington, 1906-07, and Head of the English 
Department, Everett High School, Washington, 
1907-08. Superintendent of Schools, Kennewick, 
Washington, 1908-18; Superintendent, Auburn, 
Washington, 1918-19. State Director of Voca- 
tional Education and Supervisor of Trade and 
Industrial Education, Idaho, 1919-23. Research 
fellow in Vocational Education at the University 
of California, 1923-25; Lecturer in Education, 
University of California, 1925-27; m.a. Degree in 
Education, University of California, 1924; D.ED. 
Degree, 1927. Author of ‘“Trade Courses in Lum- 
ber Grading”; ‘Trade Courses in Log Scaling”’; 
“Commerce for Idaho High Schools’’; ‘Analysis 
of the Plasterer’s Trade’”’; ‘‘Analysis of the Auto- 
mechanic’s Trade’”’; with Alfred Sorensen, Business 
Education (in the Classroom Teacher); with John 
H. Dillon, Instruction Sheets for the General Shop: Drafting; Foundry; Electricity; Ce- 
ment Work. Dr. Lewis is Professor of Education at Indiana University and 
Head of the Department of Vocational Education and Vocational Guidance. Siice com- 
ing to Indiana in 1927, he has developed his department to a place of leadership. 
Dr. Lewis will speak to the Guidance Section of the Department of Vocational Ed- 
ucation on Friday afternoon, April 21st. 





MELvin S. LEwIs 
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OHN A. LAPP, Director of the National 
Rehabilitation Association, has had a long and 
varied experience in promoting the cause of 
social justice. For ten years he was director of 
the Legislative Reference Bureau of Indiana, and 
during the period framed much of the legislation 
of that state. He was appointed to direct a study 
of vocational education in the state in 1911, which 
resulted in the state-wide system of industrial 
and agricultural education established in 1913. 
The success of the Indiana law brought national 
recognition and he was appointed by President 
Wilson in 1914 on the special commission to frame 
a national plan. This commission created the 
Smith-Hughes Act, of which Dr. Lapp was the 
draftsman. 
Social studies next claimed his attention, and he 
became director of the Ohio Commission on 
Health and Old Age Insurance, which reported a 
state plan for sickness prevention and for health 
and old age insurance. In the meantime Dr. Lapp 
had begun the editing of the Nation’s Health, 
devoted to social health problems, sickness pre- 
Joun A. Lapp vention and industrial medicine. Successively he 
filled positions in the field of social work, particu- 
larly in making surveys of social problems. In 
1926, at the Cleveland Conference, he was elected President of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. During the following year he gave two hundred addresses 
in thirty-five states, and at the Des Moines Conference in 1927 he delivered a notable 
address entitled ‘‘Justice First.’ 
Dr. Lapp has served on the faculties of Indiana and Marquette Universities, and 
has written a number of books on social and political problems, including several text- 
books in wide use in the schools. His principal 
works are: “Learning to Earn,” ‘Our America,”’ 
“Economics and the Community Practical Social 
Science,” ‘Hospital Law,” and ‘Justice First.”’ 
During the past few years Dr. Lapp has traveled 
extensively at home and abroad. He was a 
delegate to the World Conference on Adult Educa- 
tion in Cambridge, England, in 1929. 
Dr. Lapp will address the Rehabilitation Associa- 
tion at noon luncheon, Wednesday, April 19th. 





AMES S. TIPPETT, who will speak to the 
kindergarten primary departments on the 
subject “Evaluating Educative Activities in 
the Primary School,’’ is well known to many 
teachers in Kentucky through the book, ‘‘Curricu- 
lum Making in an Elementary School.” Mr. 
Tippett was formerly Director of the Demonstra- 
tion School of George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., and later he was a teacher in the 
elementary grades and special investigator at the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia ' 
University, New York. His special interest in JaMEs S. TIPPETT 
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elementary education is concerned with a revision of the curriculum through the 
introduction of more educative activities. 

Mr. Tippett is likewise known to many of our Kentucky teachers through some of 
his books for children. ‘The Singing Farmer,” ‘“‘Busy Carpenters,” ‘‘I Live in a City,” 
“I Go A-Traveling,”’ and others are used in many schools and libraries. 

Mr. Tippett’s home is in Scotland, Conn. His wife was formerly Miss Martha Kelly 
who was for two years elementary supervisor in the schools of Louisville. 





HARLES A. JUDD, Psychologist, was born 
February 20, 1873. He has been recognized 
for his superior scholarship by many of the 

leading institutions of learning including Wesleyan, 
Yale, and the University of Leipsig, from all of 
which he holds degrees. He has been connected 
with many of the most noted universities of this 
country. As instructor and author Dr. Judd has 
made an outstanding contribution to American 
education which few men of his time have equaled. 
He will address the K. E. A. Friday evening, 
April 21st, on the subject, ‘“The Schools and the 
General Social Order.”’ 





UCILE F. FARGO has enjoyed a wide experi- 
ence in library work, a large part of it beingfin 
the school field. After completing the library 

science curriculum of the New York State Library 


School (now Columbia School of Library Service), 
she went to the Pacific Coast where she was con- 
nected with? public library, Portland, Ore., and later 
became the librarian of the North Central High 


CHARLES A. JUDD 


School, Spokane, Wash. During her incumbency 
the library was twice enlarged and grew from 400 
to 10,000 volumes and attained a circulation of 
65,000 per year. While in Spokane, Miss Fargo 
began writing library sketches and stories for 
professional periodicals. In 1926 she joined the 
staff of the American Library Association in 
Chicago with general oversight over school library 
projects and correspondence. She was chosen to 
write the A. L. A. textbook on school libraries, 
“The Library in the School,” now a standard text 
in library schools. As a result of a 1927{summer 
conference sponsored by the N. E. A. the A. L. A. 
and the University of Washington, of which she 
was a leader, Miss Fargo wrote a book entitled, 
“The Program for Elementary School Library 
Service.”” Since 1930 she has been in charge of the 
enlarged Library School of George Peabody College 
for Teachers. Miss Fargo will address the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education of the K. E. A. on 
Friday, April 21st at 2:00 P. M. in the Gold Ball 
Room, Kentucky Hotel, her subject being, ‘“The 
Key to Curriculum Enrichment.” 











LUCILE F. FARGO 
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ony PULLIAM, Superintendent of Harris- 
burg Public Schools, Harrisburg, IIl., will 
address the General Assembly of the K. E. A. 
on Saturday morning, April 22nd, at 9:30 A. M., 
on the subject, ‘“Taxes in the National Economy.” 
The following short sketch reflects his activities in 
professional life: 
EpucaTIon: Southern Illinois State Normal 
University, Carbondale, Illinois, Bachelor of Edu- 
cation, 1925; University of Illinois, Master of 
Arts, 1927; University of Chicago, 1930-1932. 
EXPERIENCE: Rural School, St. Clair County, 
Illinois, 1914-1917; United States Army, A. E. F., 
Rainbow Division, Infantry, 1917-1919; Instructor 
of Adult Illiterates, United States Army, Neider- 
breisig, Germany, winter 1918-1919; Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Harrisburg, Illinois; Instructor 
in Education and Psychology at Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois, Sum- 
mer Sessions, 1926-1927-1928-1929; Part-time 
Assistant in Sociology, University of Illinois, 
Second Semester, 1926-1927; George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee, Summer, 1931. 


RoscoE PULLIAM PUBLICATIONS: Magazine Articles: Numerous 


articles on problems of education, most important 


of which are listed in the Reader’s Guide, and the International Index. Book: ‘‘Extra- 
Instructional Activities of the Teacher’—Garden City: Doubleday, Doran and 


Company, 1930. 





What is the truth about chewing gum? 





oe | 


Forward Looking 


business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Universities 
to make impartial investiga- 
tions of their product. Re- 
sults of such research form 
the basis of our advertising. 
What you read over our 
signature about chewing 
gum, you can believe. 


The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers 


Does it affect health? 


TEACHERS want to impart truths. Honest manufacturers desire to 
state truths. But practically all that anyone has known about chewing 
gum up to within a few years ago is that it is wholesome and pleasur- 
able. Now scientific discoveries are throwing a new light on the im- 
portant relation of chewing gum to mouth health. And experiments 
point to the fact that by enjoying a fresh stick of gum five to ten 
minutes after at least two meals a day, you can help lessen decay of 
teeth and reduce formation of tartar. There is a reason, a time and 


place for Chewing gum. 


Four Factors That Help Teeth Last a Lifetime Are Proper Nutrition, 
Dentist’s Care, Personal Care, and Plenty of Chewing Exercise 





— 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


A conference of all persons who will 
deliver commencement addresses in Ken- 
tucky is called to meet with State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Mr. 


James H. Richmond, and President Gatton - 


of the K. E. A. at 4:30 P.M., April 20th, 
Room 436, Brown Hotel. Mr. Gatton and 
Mr. Richmond will lead the discussion on 
“Ways of Meeting the Crisis of Public 
Education in Kentucky.” Everyone who 
is expected to make a commencement 
address anywhere in Kentucky during the 
next three months is urged to be present 
for this meeting. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL WHAS BROADCAST 


Saturday Morning, April 22nd, 
9:30 to 10:00 o’clock 


The members of the 8A Class of the 
Parkland Junior High School will give 
“A Survey of Elementary and Secondary 
Education in Kentucky.’”’ Music will be 
furnished by the school orchestra. This 
is an opportunity for visiting teachers to 
hear a type of activity which has been 
carried on in Louisville for the past four 
years. These programs are presented by 
various public schools of Louisville each 
Saturday morning. 





COURIER-JOURNAL’S NINTH 
ANNUAL SPELLING BEE 


One hundred and nine counties in the 
State will send representatives to Louisville 
to compete in the Ninth Annual Spelling 
Bee, sponsored by the Courier-Journal in 
co-operation with the K. E. A.,on Wednes- 
day, April 19, 1933. A written test will 
first be given the representatives in the 
cafeteria of the Male High School at 9:00 
A. M., the oral test being given in the 
Columbia Auditorium at 2:00 P. M. A 
trip to Washington and $500.00 in cash 
will be given to the champion speller. 
Webster’s dictionaries will be given all 
who do not win cash prizes. 

Last year the Kentucky champion fin- 
ished second at Washington, winning 
$500.00. Kentucky has won two of the 
first eight national matches. WHAS will 
radiocast the final hour of both the State 
and national spelling bees. National finals 
will be held Tuesday, May 30th, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





623 S. Wabash Ave. 





A NEW Kind of Primary 


Reading Service . ... 


CURRICULUM 
FOUNDATION 





SERIES 


Dr. William S. Gray 
The University of Chicago 
Directing Editor 


A group of specialized books 
for the first three grades that 
build a reading foundation 
for the content subjects such 
as arithmetic, hygiene and 
health, art appreciation, so- 
cial science, and at the same 
time enrich the child’s ex- 
perience in each field. 


NUMBER STORIES 
HEALTH STORIES 
ART STORIES 


(Others in Preparation) 


SCOTT, FORESMAN and COMPANY 


1S3NDIW NO LNIS A1GV19 NOILVWYOINI G3TIVlIG 





Chicago 








GREAT 
NORTHERN 
HOTEL 


JACKSON BLVD..DEARBORN 
& QUINCY STS. 


CHICAGO ; fer 
teachers 


New 

Low Rates 
ROOMS $2.50 Up 
Rooms $3.50 Up 
Parlor suites at equally 


attractive prices. 
400 Rooms 400 Baths 


in Chicago for business 

or recreation—who like 

to stay “in the midst of things.” 
Headquarters 

of Service Bureau of State Teach- 

ers’ Associations. 

Enjéy spacious accommodations 

and gracious hospitality at the 

Great Northern Hotel in the 
heart of Chicago’s “loop.” 


Fixed Price’? Meals 


Coffee Shop 
Breakfast- - - - 35¢ 
Luncheon - - - 50c 
Dinner + - - + 85c¢ 


Grill Room 
‘famed for fine cuisine” 
Luncheon - - - i 

Dinner 


Fountain ——., 
Luncheon - 
A la carte service at sensible prices. 
Private dising rooms available for heacheoas, 

dinners, banquets, meeting: 

EARL L, THORNTON, 

Vice President and Manager 
Garage opposite Quincy Street entrance 











General Program 
K entucky Education Association 


Columbia Auditorium, April 19-22, 1933 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 19, 1933 


7:30—Music: Chorus and Orchestra, School of 
Music, University of Louisville, Directed by 
Jacques Jolas, Dean, and E. J. Wotawa, 
Executive Secretary. 


1. Overture, ‘“‘Leonore” No. 3 
Mr. Wotawa 


2. “Three Extended Chorales”’ 
Mr. Jolas 


3. ‘Marche Hongroise” 
Mr, Wotawa 


Beethoven 


8:00—Appress: ‘‘Something for Nothing’—Roe 
Fulkerson, noted Kiwanian and author, 
Washington, D. C 


8:35—Music: Harp Ensemble: Atherton High 
School and School of Music, University of 
Louisville, Directed by Miss Pauline Bessire. 


8:40—Appress: ‘‘Democracy’s Pros rad ’—Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, Pastor of Central 
Congregational Church, sami N. Y. 





TuHurspAy Morninc, Aprit 20 


9:00—Music: Combined Chorus, Senior High 
Schools, Ahrens Trade School, Atherton 
High School, du Pont Manual Training 
High School, Louisville Girls’ High School, 
Louisville Male High School, Shawnee High 
School. J. Bertram Harmon, Directing. 


Invocation: Dr. Luther Rice Christie, 
Pastor Fourth Avenue Baptist Church. 


9:10—PrESIDENT’s AppreEss: Harper Gatton, 
Superintendent of Schools, Madisonville. 


9:30—ApvpreEss: ‘Stating the Case of the Public 

: Schools’’—James a. Richmond, State 
Superintendent Public Instruction, Frank- 
fort. 

9:55—Community Singing: J. W. Ireland, Frank- 
fort, Leader; Mrs. Harper Gatton, Accompa- 
nist. 

10:05—Avpress: ‘‘Why Vocational Education”— 
Dr. C. A. Prosser, Director the William 
Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

10:30—Apvpress: ‘‘Personality’”—Roe Fulkerson, 
Washington, D. C 


11:00—Business Session Delegate Assembly. 


THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 20 


7:4s—Music: Georgetown College Girls Glee 
Club, Director—Helen McBride. 
Accompanist, Eleanore Swiger 
“The Lord Is My Shepherd” 
“In The Luxembourg Gardens’”’ 
Manning-Baldwin 
Geanne Boyd 


Lutkin 


“Balloons in the Snow” 
““Drowsily Come the Sheep’”’ 
‘Waters Ripple and Flow,’’ Czecho-Slavak 

Folksong Arr, by Deems Taylor 
“Flower of Dreams’ Joseph Clokey 
“Castanets and Tambourines”’.... Lefebvre 
“O Divine Redeemer” 


8:10—Apbpress: ‘Education for Political Service’’ 
—Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, formerly United 
States Representative from Florida. 





FRIDAY MORNING, APRIL 21 


9:00—Chorus and Orchestra, University of Ken- 
tucky, C. A. Lampert, Director. 


INVOCATION: 


9:15—ApbpreEss: ‘Education for a Changing 
Civilization” —H. L. Donovan, President 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond. 


9:40—Avpress: ‘‘Educational Morals’”—H. H. 
Cherry, President Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green. 


10:05—Community Singing: J. Bertram Harmon, 
Louisville Male High School, Leader; Miss 
Irma Huckriede, Accompanist. 


10:15—Appress—‘‘Whose Fault Is It?’”’—FrankiL. 
McVey, President University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 


10:40—Anvpress: “Our Educational Problems’— 
Hon. Ruby Laffoon, Governor Common- 
wealth of Kentucky. 


11:10—Business Session Delegate Assembly. 





FripAy EVENING, APRIL 21 


7:45—Music: Berea College Men’s Glee Club. 


8:10—AppreEss: ‘‘The Schools and the General 
Social Order’—Dr. C. H. Judd, University 
of Chicago. 
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SATURDAY MorninG, APRIL 22 


9:00—Combined Orchestras, Junior High Schools, 
Alex. G. Barret, Eastern, Highland, Park- 
land, Shawnee, Southern, Western. Joseph 
E. Thackrey, Conductor. 


INVOCATION: 


9:15—ApprEss: ‘“‘Making the Parent-Teacher 
Association an Asset to the School”—Mrs. 
James G. Sheehan, President Kentucky 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


9:30—AppreEss: ‘‘Taxes in the National Economy”’ 
—Roscoe Pulliam, Superintendent of 
Schools, Harrisburg, IIl. 


9:55—ApprEss: ‘Education and Social Work”— 
Dr. John A. Lapp, Director National 
+ a Association, Washington, 
Dit: 


10:20—Business Session Delegate Assembly. 
Reports of Committees. 
Presentation of Officers-elect by retiring 
President. 


11:00—Adjournment. 





DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 


F. C. Grise, Dean Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. Appress: ‘‘Are Too Many People Going 
to School in Kentucky?”—W. C. Jones, 
Eastern State Teachers College, Richmond, 
20 minutes. 


Discussion, 


Avpress: ‘‘The Social Message of Educa- 
tion’’—President Charles J. Turck, Centre 
College, Danville, 20 minutes. 


Discussion. 


Avpress: ‘“‘Kentucky’s Place in Higher 
Education’—Professor C. C. Ross, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, 20 minutes. 


Business Session. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Foeman Rudd, Principal Highlands High School, 
Fort Thomas, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Gold Ball Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


GENERAL SESSION 


1. Music: String Quartet, Shawnee High 
School, Paul Mathews, Director. 


Appress: “Secondary Education Faces the 
Future’—Dr. D. H. Ejikenberry, Professor 
Secondary Education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Appointment of Nominating Committee. 


Departmental Conferences. 


CONFERENCE OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 
(Parlor A) 
Florence Wyman, Mayfield City Schools, presiding 


1. ‘Developing Critical Ability in Written 
Composition”—Grace Anderson, Training 
School, University of Kentucky, 20 minutes: 


“Developing Critical Ability in Literature’— 
Elizabeth G. Robertson, Louisville Girle 
High School, 20 minutes. 


“Maintaining Spiritual Values in the Present 
Crisis’ —W. Jones, Professor, George- 
town College, 25 minutes. 


4. Discussion. 


CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


(Parlor B) 
Mary A. Soward, Frankfort City Schools, presiding 


1. ‘Teaching of Reading in Foreign Lan- 
guage’’—Mary West, Critic Teacher, Train- 
ing School, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton. 


“Securing and Maintaining the Students’ 
Interest in Foreign Languages’’—Maryleona 
Bishop, Teacher of French, Murray State 
Teachers College. 


“Our Responsibilities as Teachers of Latin” — 
Sister Margaret Gertrude, Nazareth Junior 
College. 


4, Discussion. 


CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE TEACHERS 
(Parlor C) 


Charles J. Petrie, Principal High School, 
Hopkinsuille, presiding 


“Teaching of American History in High 
School”—L. C. Curry, Principal Senior 
High School, Bowling Green. 


“Teaching of World’s History in the High 
School’’—Anna B. Peck, University Training 
School, Lexington. 


“The Teaching of Geography in the ee 


High School’”—Mildred White, Coies Junior 


High School, Ashland. 
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SECOND SESSION 


Foeman Rudd, Principal Highlands High School, 
Fort Thomas, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Gold Ball Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. Music: String Ensemble, School of Music, 
University of Louisville, Directed by Jacques 
Jolas, Dean. 


Appress: “The Key to Curriculum Enrich- 
ment”’—Lucille Fargo, Director of Library 
School, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


3. Report of Nominating Committee. 
4. Departmental Conferences. 


Note: This will be a joint program meeting 
of the Department of Secondary Education and the 
Library Section, an associated group. State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Mr. James H. 
Richmond, will announce at this joint meeting the 
name of the Public School Librarian who will be 
added to the Department of Education as the 
result of the generosity of the General Education 
Board. 


CONFERENCE OF MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 
(Ship Room, Mezzanine Floor) 
P. H. Hamlett, Middlesboro City Schools, presiding 
1. “Making Algebra and Geometry Teaching 
Interesting and Effective’’-—Mrs. Jessie F. 


Gotherman, Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington. 


“Freshmen and Sophomore Mathematic 
Failures in High School”—L. C. Henderson, 
Principal Harlan High School. 

“A Unified Course in Mathematics for the 
Junior and Senior High School Students’’—D. 


W. Bridges, Superintendent Fort Thomas 
City Schools. 


Discussion. 


CONFERENCE OF SCIENCE TEACHERS 
(Gold Ball Room) 


Russell E. Bridges, Highlands High School, 
Fort Thomas, presiding 


“The Teaching of Science by the Use of 
Films’’—Doris Force, University of Chicago 
Press. 


““A New Science Program for the Schools’”— 
Professor S. L. Eby, University of Cincinnati. 


Discussion. 


Joint SESSION 


CONFERENCE OF ADMINISTRATORS AND DEPART- 
MENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


(Parlor A) 


L. H. Lutes, Superintendent, Falmouth City Schools, 
presiding 


1. ‘‘A Review Course for High School Seniors’ — 
Emma Woerner, Principal, J. M. Atherton 
High School, Louisville. 


“Maintaining Standards for Kentucky High 
Schools’”—Mark Godman, State Supervisor 
Kentucky High Schools, Department of 
Education, Frankfort. 


“Limits and Possibilities of Supervision in 
Kentucky High Schools’—Leo Gilligan, 
Superintendent, Bellevue City Schools. 


Discussion. 


DEPARTMENT OF CITY 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


Henry H. Hill, Superintendent, Lexington City 
Schools, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 


1. Appress: ‘“‘Reorganizing the School Cur- 
riculum’’—Dr. Charles H. Judd, Chicago 
University. 


“Report of the Committee on the Revision 
of College Entrance Requirements’’—Mark 
Godman, State Supervisor Kentucky High 
Schools, Department of Education, Frankfort. 


Appress: ‘“‘The Work of the Kentucky 
Education Commission’’—Jas. W. Cammack, 
Jr., Department of Education, Frankfort. 


Business Session. 


DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


N. O. Kimbler, Superintendent Henderson County 
Schools, Henderson, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Council Chamber, Columbia Auditorium. 


1, “Some Phases of the Kentucky Education 
Commission Report’—James W. Cammack, 
Jr., Director of Research, Department of 
Education, Frankfort. 


“Vocational Education in a County Program 
of Education”’—Dr. C. A. Prosser, President 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“New Forms and Procedure’—F. D. Peter- 
son, Director of Finance, Department of 
Education, Frankfort. 


General Discussion of Current Problems— 


Erle Duff, Leader, Superintendent Simpson 
County Schools, Franklin. ‘ 


SECOND SESSION 


Mrs. Marie R. Turner, Superintendent Breathitt 


County Schools, Jackson, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. . 
Place—Council Chamber, Columbia Auditorium. 


if 


Group Singing and Music Demonstration— 
Lewis Horton, Director of Music, Morehead 
State Teachers College. 


Avpress: “Reorganization of County School 
Districts’ —Honorable James H. Richmond, 
Superintendent Public Instruction, Frankfort. 


“Kentucky’s Responsibility to the Forgotten 
Child”—Homer W. Nichols, Director Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Department of Educa- 
tion, Frankfort. 


Round Table Discussion—V. W. Wallis, 
Leader, Superintendent Ballard County 
Schools, Wickliffe. 


Report of Legislative Committee—L. C. 
Caldwell, Chairman. 


Other Reports and Remarks. 


Business Session. 


DEPARTMENTS OF RURAL AND 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


E. V. Hollis, Morehead State Teachers College, 


presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Crystal Ball Room, Brown Hotel. 


iN 


4, 


“What Patrons Want to Know About Your 
School’”—C. H. Jaggers, Superintendent City 
Schools, Franklin, 20 minutes. 


“Some Illustrations of the Practical Organiza- 
tion of Subject Matter into Activities Units 
Suitable for Rural Schools’—William H. 
Vaughan, Dean Morehead State Teachers 
College, 20 minutes. 


Appress: “Opening the Door to the Ele- 
mentary Pupil’—Mattie Thomas, State Rural 
as alas for South Carolina, Colum- 
ia, 3. 


Business Session for Election of Officers. 


SECOND SESSION 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Crystal Ball Room, Brown Hotel. 


bic 


“Tllustrations of the Use of Visual Aids in 
Teaching Elementary School Children’”— 
J.L. Clifton, Professor Extension Department, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 20 
minutes. 


“Recent Developments in the Teaching of 
Spelling’’—Arville Wheeler, County Superin- 
tendent Johnson County, Paintsville, 20 
minutes. 


A Report to the Elementary Teachers on 
the Work of the Kentucky Education Com- 
mission—James W. Cammack, Jr., State 
Department of Education, Frankfort, 20 
minutes. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


Lena Hillerich, Supervisor of Art, Louisville 


Public Schools, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Columbia Auditorium. 


ART AND LITERATURE SECTION 


“Textile Decoration, an Expression Experi- 
ence’”—Naomi Claypool, Art Director, More- 
head State Teachers College, Morehead. 


“The Significance of the Classroom Teacher 
in Promoting Art-Education in the Elemen- 
tary School’’—Minnie S. Martin, Art Instruc- 
tor, Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green. 


“Teacher Training in Art Education for the 
Elementary School’’—Allie Fowler, Art In- 
structor, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Richmond. 


(Subject to be announced later.)—Lelia Mae. 
Lowe, Art Supervisor, Covington City Schools. 


Art Review—Louisville Grad d i 
High Schools rade and Junior 


Lowell School 
Roosevelt School 
Brandeis School 
Geo, W. Morris School 
Emerson School 
..Cochran and Monsarrat 
Schools 
Junior High Schools: 


Highland, Alex. Barret, Shawnee, Western, 
Eastern, Southern, and Parkiand. 
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6. 


NOTE: 


Business Session. 


A cordial invitation is extended to all 


visiting teachers to observe the art work in the 
following Louisville schools during the Convention: 


The Victor Engelhard School, 


The John Heywood School, Fifth and Heywood 
Avenue. : 

The Gavin Cochran School, Fifth and Hill 
Streets. 

The Monsarrat Department School, Fifth and 
York Streets. 

Brook and 

Kentucky Streets, and the Junior gHigh 

Schools. 


SECOND SESSION 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Columbia Auditorium. 


Music SECTION 


Mildred Lewis, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 


presiding 


DEMONSTRATION: A Music Lesson with Third 
Grade Youngsters—A Group of Paris Chil- 
dren, Ellen Blanding, Paris, Director. 


TALK AND Discussion: ‘‘Passivity Gets A 
Shock” (A discussion of Dr. Kwalwasser’s 
“Special. Problems in Music Education’’)— 
Clara Elledge, Western State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green. 


DEMONSTRATION: The Humanities in Modern 
Education—Sixth Grade Children, Louis- 
ville, Mrs. Agnes Moore Fryberger, Liberal 
Arts College, University of Louisville, Di- 
rector. 


ProGRAM: Twenty minutes of music, by some 
contest winners. 


Business Session. 


DEPARTMENT OF NURSERY-KINDER- 


GARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Mary K. Duncan, Supervisor Elementary Teacher 


Training, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Assembly Room, Louisville Free Public 


1. 


ms 


Library. 


AppreEss: “Judging the Worth of Activities 
in the Primary Grades’”—James S. Tippett, 
formerly Director of Community School, 
and Assistant Professor of Elementary 
Education, University of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Business Session. 


DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


GENERAL SESSION 


Ralph H. Woods, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 12:10 P. M. 
Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 


3. 


VocaL Soto—Howard Tilson, Teacher of 
Agriculture, Mt. Sterling. 


Appress: ‘Our Common Cause’—Dr. C. 
A. Prosser, Director of the Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ApprEss: “Vocational Education in Ken- 
tucky’s Program of Education’’-—Hon. James 
H. Richmond, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 


Business Session. 


Note: Luncheon program. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Section No. 1—‘“‘Agricultural Education.” 


Judson Jenkins, Superintendent City Schools, 


Dawson Springs, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Auditorium, Seelbach Hotel. 


Hs 


“What Should a County Superintendent 
Expect of a Vocationa! Program in Agri- 
culture?”—N. O. Kimbler, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Henderson. 


“Rendering the Service Expected of Us”— 
Miles Meredith, Principal Tompkinsville 
High School. 


SEcTION No. 2—“‘Commercial Education.” 


J.O. Boswell, Owensboro Senior High School, 


presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Derby Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. 


4. 
5. 


Report of the Research Committee—A. J. 
Lawrence, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, 20 minutes. 


“State Typewriting Contest”—R. L. Mont- 
gomery, Tilghman High School, Paducah, 
15 minutes. 


“The Democratization of Commercial Educa- 
tion in Kentucky”—J. Murray Hill, Bowling 
Green Business University, Bowling Green, 
30 minutes. 

Round Table Discussion. 


Business Session. 
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Section No. 3—‘“‘Guidance.”’ 


Paul E. Harris, Theodore Ahrens Trade School, 
Louisville, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Red Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. ‘Situations in the Lives of Young People When 
Guidance Is Needed”—Dr. Melvin S. Lewis, 
Professor of Education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 


2. Business Session. 


Section No. 4—‘‘Home Economics Education.” 
Zelma K. Jenks, University of Louisville, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Parlors B, C, D, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. ‘Aiding the Consumer in Wise Spending”’— 
Mrs. H. R. McEldowney, Chairman of Home 
— Kentucky Federation Women’s 

lubs. 


‘Wise Spending in Nutrition’”—Aubyn Chinn, 
Director of Health Education, National 
Dairy Council Chairman of Women in Busi- 
ness, Home Economics Association. 


Note: Tea from 4:00 to 6:00 o’clock. 
Section No. 5—‘‘Trades and Industries.” 
Henry A. Breucker, Covington High School, 
presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Leather Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. Appress: ‘An Equal Opportunity for Every 
Child’—John F. Daniel, Chief of State 
Department of Mines. 


“Drafting as a Shop Subject’’—R. Schwender, 
Theodore Ahrens Trade School, Louisville. 


Business Session. 


Section No. 6—‘Rehabilitation.” 


M. O. Wrather, Superintendent Calloway 
County Schools, Murray, presiding 


Time—Wednesday, 12:00 Noon, April 19th. 
Place—Auditorium, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. AppreEss: “Social Justice for the Handi- 
capped Person’’—Dr. John A. Lapp, Director 
. National Rehabilitation Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C 
2. Reports of the Committees. 
3. Election of Officers. 


Note: This will be a Luncheon Conference 
during which the above program will be offered. 


PROGRAMS OF ASSOCIATED 
GROUPS 


PROGRAM OF KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


J. B. Holloway, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, presiding 


Time—Wednesday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 


1. Reports of Research—‘‘Causes of With- 
drawal from High School,” 15 minutes each. 


a. W. B. Floyd, Principal High School, 
Henderson. 
bey. Bi Parker, 
Harrodsburg. 
c. J. R. Cooper, Principal High School, 
Caney Creek. 

d. Edw. A. Walker, Principal High School, 
Perryville. 

e. Woodfin Hutson, Principal High School, 
Lone Oak. 


ApprEss: “The High School ae as 
Director of Guidance’—Dr. D. Eiken- 
berry, University of Ohio, Columbus. 


Principal High School, 


Business Session. 


PROGRAM KENTUCKY COUNCIL OF 
GEOGRAPHY 


Elizabeth D. Zachari, Louisville Normal School, 
presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Assembly Room, Free Public Library. 


1. “Observation Lesson’””—Sixth Grade, Dorothy 
Probst, Teacher Shawnee School, Louisville. 


2. Discussion. 


3. Business Session. 


PROGRAM OF THE KENTUCKY FOLK- 
LORE SOCIETY 


Dr, F. L. Rainey, Centre College, Danville, presiding 


Time—Friday, 10:00 A. M. 
Place—Red Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. ‘Some Interesting Bits of Kentucky Folk- 
lore’—Alice Trabue, Louisville. 


2. ‘An Informal Discussion of Kentucky Folk- 
lore”—Reubin Taylor, LaGrange. 


3. Business Session. 
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PROGRAM KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF 
CHEMISTRY TEACHERS 


; A. W. Homberger, University of Louisville, presiding 


ik Time—Friday, 6:30 P. M.* 
i Place—Crystal Ball Room, Brown Hotel. 


MusIcAL PRoGRAM 


VioL1n SoLos—Benjamin Gross 
Accompanist, George Ruffner 


j 
| 2 Oe ees de Sarasate 
‘ 2 Lo) ye re eee Debussy 
| “On Wings of Song”’........... Mendelssohn 
ge ee, ee ee Lehar 
“Tambourin Chinois’........ Fritz Kreisler 


SoprRANO SoLos—Jane Russell Greene 
Accompanist, George Ruffner 


put Clin Rate SENET 4 5c5s 62-0 na sone Kriens 
tt “Ouvre Les Yeux Bleus’”’......... Massenet 
| UATE. ic 5 og sass cn convenes Homes 
AE Vo Ronald 
{ “When I Go Alone”........... Buzzi-Peccia 
§ ““My Lover, He Comes on the 

fi RS eee Clough-Leighter 
f 


1. “The Manufacture of Dry Colors’—G. A. 
Goodell, President Kentucky Color and 
i Chemical Company, Louisville, 30 minutes. 


2. Symposium on ‘The Teaching of Chemistry” 


*Dinner Program. 





ea Ap Bin 


PROGRAM OF ELEMENTARY 
; SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


E. E. Gotherman, Principal Jefferson Davis School, 
i Lexington, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Derby Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. “‘The Work of the Kentucky Educational 
Commission on Education and the Elemen- 
tary Schools” —James W. Cammack, Director 
of Research, Department of Education, 
Frankfort, 25 minutes. 


“‘A State Program for the Training of Elemen- 
tary Teachers’—R. E. Jaggers, Department 
of Education, Frankfort, 25 minutes. 


3. “Good Current Literature for Elementary 
Principals’—Roy J. Bell, Principal F. T. 
Salisbury School, Louisville, 10 minutes. 


4. Business Session. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS OF COLLEGE 
BREAKFASTS, LUNCHEONS, DINNERS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ALUMNI has 
arranged for a luncheon to be held at the Pendennis 
Club, 218 W. Walnut Street, Friday, April 21st, 
at 12:15 o’clock. Dr. Charles H. Judd, Dean 
College of Education, University of Chicago, will 
be the guest speaker. Students, graduates of the 
University and friends are cordially invited to 
attend. Tickets may be secured at the desk Ken- 
tucky Education Association headquarters. 


BEREA COLLEGE will hold its annual banquet for 
students and alumni on Thursday evening at 
6:00 o’clock, Seelbach Hotel. 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON KENTUCKY COUNCIL OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE WOMEN will be held at the Neigh- 
borhood House, 428 So. First Street, Louisville, 
Thursday, April 20th, at 12:45 o'clock. Miss 
Rena Calhoun, Georgetown College, will be in 
charge. 


PEABODY COLLEGE LUNCHEON will be held at the 
Brown Hotel at 12:00 o’clock, Thursday, April 20th. 
Alumni and friends invited. Mr. Warren Peyton, 
Department of Education, Frankfort, will be in 
charge. 


THE KENTUCKY HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIA- 
TION will hold its annual dinner at 6:00 P. M., 
Wednesday, April 19th,in the Roof Garden of the 
Brown Hotel. The business meeting will be held 
immediately after dinner. 


KENTUCKY CoLUMBIA CLUB LUNCHEON will be 
held Thursday, April 20th, 12:30 o’clock at the 
Brown Hotel. Price $0.75. All reservations must 
be made by April 19th with Mrs. W. F. Coslow, 
1714 Tyler Parkway, Louisville. Telephone High- 
land 4191-R. 


THE FINE Arts SECTION will have a luncheon at 
the Kentucky Hotel, Thursday, April 20th at 
12:00 o’clock. Plate $0.75. Reservations are to 
be sent to Miss Helen Boswell, Board of Education, 
Louisville. 


THE KENTUCKY BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN will hold a 
luncheon meeting at the Pendennis Club, 1:00 
o'clock, Friday, April 21st. 


BREAKFAST FOR EX-PRESIDENTS OF THE KEN- 
TUCKY EpucaATION ASSOCIATION will be given at the 
Kentucky Hotel, 7:30 A. M., Saturday, April 22nd. 


THE ANNUAL BREAKFAST OF WESTERN STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE will be held in the Crystal Ball 
Room of the Brown Hotel at 7:00 A. M., Friday 
morning, April 21st. Alumni and other friends of 
the institution are urged to be present. Plate 
$0.40. Reservations may be made by writing the 
President of the College, Dr. H. H. Cherry, or the 
— of the Alumni Association, Mr. W. J. 

raig. 
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Union COLLEGE LUNCHEON, Apri] 21st, 12:15 
o'clock, at the French Village, Fourth Street at 
Broadway, $0.40 per plate. Make reservations 
with President John O. Gross. 


Kappa DELTA Put BreaxKFast will ae given 
Friday morning, April 21st, at 8:00 A. < in the 
French Village. Tickets $0.50. Mrs. J. V. Ewan, 
12 Dixie Court, Lexington, in charge. 





NOTICE TO DEANS OF WOMEN IN 
COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


The Kentucky branches of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women have extended an invita- 
tion to the Kentucky deans of women to attend 
their annual luncheon at the Pendennis Club, 
Thursday, April 20th, at 12:15 P. M. In addition 
to the social features a very interesting program 
has been arranged. Special tables will be reserved 
for the visiting deans of women, and plans for the 
next annual meeting will be informally discussed. 
The price of the luncheon is 65 cents. All 
deans who can attend are urged to make their 
reservations before April 19th through Miss 
Catherine Morat, Dean of Girls, Atherton High 
School, Louisville, Ky. 

HILDA THRELKELD, 

President Kentucky Association of Deans of Women 


COLLEGE HEADQUARTERS 


Colleges and normal schools will maintain head- 
quarters for alumni and friends during the conven- 
tion. Announcements received to date for locations 
of these colleges are as follows: 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY will maintain head- 
quarters on the mezzanine floor of the Brown Hotel 
during the convention. A reception for its alumni 
and friends will be held in the Crystal Ball Room of 
the Brown Hotel from 10:00 to 12:00 o’clock on 
Thursday evening, April 20th. 


BEREA COLLEGE HEADQUARTERS during the 
convention will be located on the mezzanine floor 
of the Seelbach Hotel. 





CENTRE COLLEGE will maintain headquarters 
at the Seelbach during the convention. 





GEORGETOWN COLLEGE will have headquarters 
at the Brown Hotel during the convention. 


EASTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE will have 
headquarters at the Brown during the convention. 


MOoOREHEAD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE will have 
headquarters at the Brown Hotel during the con- 
vention. 


Murray STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE wili have 
headquarters at the Brown Hotel during the 


convention. 
r 


WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE will main- 
tain headquarters during the convention on the 
mezzanine floor, Seelbach Hotel. 





COKER’S HOTEL 


Corner 8th and Chestnut 
(4 Squares From Shopping District) 


Single . . . 75c and $1.00 
RATES 5 Single, private bath . 1.25 
Double, private bath . 2.00 


CLEAN - QUIET - COMFORTABLE 
No Parking Restrictions 








If Convenient Write for Reservation 














Union COLLEGE will maintain headquarters 
during the convention at the Brown Hotel. 


MEETING AMERICAN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


All indications point to a record meeting 
of the American Physical Education Associ- 
ation in joint session with the Southern 
District, which will be held in Louisville, 
April 26-29, 1933. 

Highlights of the program include regis- 
tration on Tuesday, followed by an after- 
noon meeting and the evening reception 
to the Women’s Division of the National 
Amateur Athletic Federation at which 
Professor Mabel Lee of the University of 
Nebraska will speak in the afternoon, and 
Dr. Frank L. McVey, President of the 
University of Kentucky, will speak in the 
evening. On Wednesday, there will be 
visits to the various public and private 
schools, the University, clinics, and health 
centers throughout the city and county. 
Wednesday evening there will be a re- 
ception and dance to the delegates in the 
Crystal Ball Room of the Brown Hotel. 
Thursday opens with the President’s break- 
fast in the Roof Garden, and the Women’s 
Division of the N. A. A. F. breakfast in 
the Grill Room at the Brown, followed by 
the meetings of the various sections of the 
American Physical Education Association. 

A cordial invitation is extended to 
Kentucky’s teachers, principals, and super- 
intendents to attend this meeting of 
nationally-known authorities in the field 
of health and physical education. 





Disparities in Financial Support 
of the Public Schools EQUALITY 


By W. C. BELL, 
State Department of Education 


During the past quarter of a century, patrons of our public 
schools have persistently demanded that the offering in the 
elementary schools be broadened, that high schools be developed 
to a greater degree of efficiency, and that more comprehensive 
and practical training be provided. In brief, the public demands 
that its schools assume ever broadening duties and responsi- 
bilities in training and preparing its children to realize the most 
out of life as intelligent, healthful, and law-abiding citizens. 
With these ever increasing demands for broader service through 
our public schools have come developments in our agricultural, 
economic, industrial, and social relations that render it practically 
impossible for many school districts to finance the public school 
program demanded by the public. 

Due to these developmerits, properties in centers of popula- 
tion, on or near railroads, improved highways, and waterways 
have become more and more valuable, while properties more 
remotely located, in a relative sense, steadily have decreased 
in value. While the demands for broader and more comprehen- 
sive service through our public schools have become greater and 
greater, the relative value of properties subject to taxation in 


EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY? UNEQUAL FINANCIAL 
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many school districts has materially decreased in value, thereby 
— the possible amount of revenue for support of the public 
schools. 
one = Information given on the charts included in this article was 
9 compiled primarily for the purpose of discovering and revealing 
Eran “Ne a the relative ability of each of our several public school districts 
Men OO LE "A* 70 YO" to finance the program of public education demanded by the 
ee ee public as interpreted by our Constitution and statutes. Each 
nn | + Ml of these charts indirectly reveals the property valuation behind 
a the census pupil in the county, city, or graded school districts 
of each of our one hundred twenty counties. 
50 The first presents aggregates of per census pupil revenue 
f available to each type of school district in each county based 
I ad upon the tax rates levied for the school year 1931-32; the second 
| f presents aggregates of per census pupil revenue that would 
a ilalil 1 have been available to each type of school district in each of the 
. a0, one hundred twenty counties had the board of education of 
, i 1 each district levied the maximum tax rate that year. 


z ‘ 
Where more than one graded school or more that one city 
it school is located in a county, a composite of the per census 
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pupil revenue available through district taxation in graded or 
city school districts, as the case may be, has been reckoned. For 
§ 
a 
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2 illustration, there are more than two city and more than two 








graded school districts located in Campbell County. The 
PEELE ; number of census pupils in the graded school districts was totaled; 
peagegences the district revenue of these graded school districts was totaled, 
from which a composite of the per census pupil revenue for the 
graded school districts of that county was reckoned. Likewise, 
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similar procedure was followed in reckon- 
ing the composite of the per census pupil 
revenue for the city districts of Campbell 
County. 


Each chart is made up of one hundred 
twenty vertical bars, each bar representing 
a county. Three well defined transverse 
lines intersect each bar; two other indefi- 
nitely defined transverse lines are readily 
determined. 


Each bar of each chart presents aggre- 
gates of per census pupil revenue available 
from tax rates levied during the school 
year 1931-32 (Chart 1), or available from 
levying the legal maximum tax rates to 
county, city, and graded school districts 
(Chart 2) located in the county represented 
by that bar. Each bar is divided into two 
well defined parts—the lower or shaded 
part shows the state per capita ($9.00) 
available through state-wide taxation to 
county, city, or graded school districts of 
that county; the upper or non-shaded part 
shows an approximation of per census 
pupil revenue available through district 
taxation to county, city, or graded school 
districts of that county. 


Three well defined lines cross the charts, 
intersecting each of the vertical bars. 
They are identified by the characters or 
symbols “A,” ‘“‘B,” and “CO.” Line “‘A”’ 
represents the zero level of public school 
support. Line ‘“B”’ parallels line ‘“‘A”’; it 
represents the level of state per capita 
support during the school year 1931-32. 
The plane included between lines ‘‘A”’ and 
‘“‘B” represents the fundamental basis of 
financial support or the equalizing factor in 
financing the State’s public schools. Line 
“CO” does not parallel lines ‘‘A’’ and “B”’ 
in either chart. In crossing the entire 
page, it gradually descends to the lowest 
level of financial support of county school 
districts available through state-wide and 
district taxation. It, therefore, intersects 
each of the one hundred twenty vertical 
bars. In each chart, the highest point of 
this line is located on the bar representing 
county numbered “‘1,’’ its lowest point on 
the bar representing county numbered 
“120.” The two indefinitely defined lines 
(“Gr’’ and ‘‘Cy’’) may be traced as follows: 


1. Trace the graded school line by 
beginning at the symbol mw (‘“Gr’’) on the 
left-hand margin of either chart and con- 


necting in each instance with the same 
symbol in order of its appearance in the 
succeeding bars of that chart. The line 
thus described would be the graded school 
district curve, showing the varying amounts 
of per census pupil revenue available, 
either by tax rates levied during the school 
year 1931-32 (ist Chart), or the per census 
pupil revenue that would have been 
available during that year had the maxi- 
mum. tax rates been levied (2nd Chart). 


2. In like manner, trace the city school 
district curve on either chart by beginning 
with the symbol-+ appearing at the left- 
hand margin and connecting in each 
instance with the same symbol in order of 
its appedrance in the succeeding bars of 
that chart. 


The fallacy of imposing the major 
responsibility for financing the public 
schools on the local district is obvious. 
Levying legal maximum rates, a uniform 
rate throughout the State or different 
rates in different districts, does not prevent 
gross disparities where the revenue raised 
by district taxation is used to supplement 
a comparatively small state school per 
capita. A detailed study of either of the 
charts included with this article justifies 
this conclusion. 


School officials of our three hundred 
eighty-six school districts levied forty- 
eight different tax rates during the school 
year 1931-32; yet, the approximate per 
census pupil revenue available to county 
districts ranged from $51.00 per pupil 
to $14.00 per pupil, city school districts 
from $72.00 per pupil to $25.00 per pupil, 
graded school districts from more than 
$300 per pupil to $14.00 per pupil. 

Had the officials of each school district 
imposed the maximum legal rate and 
added the revenue derived therefrom to 
the comparatively small state school per 
capita, the disparities would have been 
even more pronounced. Note from Chart 
2 that the approximate per census pupil 
revenue would have ranged in county 
school districts from $75.00 to $14.00, in 
the city school districts from $135 to $25.00, 
in graded school districts from more than 
$300 to $18.00. It thus appears that 
levying the maximum tax rate in each 
district and using the revenue derived 
therefrom to supplement our comparatively 
small state school per capita would have 
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Conflict Eliminator. 





OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


MENTOR, KY. 


Will occupy Booth 68 Exhibit Hall during the entire session of the K. E. A. Enroll 
with us, fill your vacancies through us, and let us demonstrate to you our new Program 











emphasized and not corrected the dis- 
parities in the financial support of our 
public schools. 

Such procedure ultimately penalizes the 
State; it penalizes the children at home in 
communities where the actual or assessed 
property valuations are inadequate to 
assure needed financial support of the 
State’s public school program. The State’s 
obligation to children living in these com- 
munities is emphasized. More adequate 
state support for all schools must be provided! 





KINDERGARTEN EXTENSION 


By Mrs. F. M. BALLARD, 


Field Secretary, National Kindergarten 
Association, Covington, Kentucky 


If any needy family has a small patch of 
ground and a little spare time it certainly 
will pay to sacrifice in other ways to the 
limit and purchase some seed. 

“Of course,’’ you say. 

Well, it is now seed-time for the four- 


and five-year-olds. What is being done 
about it in your community? Is this 
fertile ground, the children, being put 
under cultivation or are weeds of chance 
allowed to take root without protest, 
except when they annoy, and then dealt 
with in an unintelligent manner? 


The kindergarten is well named. And 
it is not merely a garden for the child—it 
makes a garden of the child. Some of the 
flowers that there blossom are apprecia- 
tion, adaptability, patience, industry, fair- 
ness in all of its phases, true patriotism, 
kindness, and good nature. These blossoms 
bear fruit, and it is not only the child and 
his relatives who benefit but the entire 
community. 


A recent bulletin on Juvenile Delin- 
quency, issued by the United States 


Department of Labor, states that “‘about 
200,000 different children yearly pass 
before the courts on delinquency charges.”’ 
The same pamphlet says ‘‘the foundations 
of delinquent behavior are usually laid 
in very early childhood.” 


There is a kindergartner in New York 
City who has been teaching in the same 
location thirty-eight years. Over 2,000 
children have attended her classes. She has 
kept track of a large number of them, and, 
as far as she knows, not one has required 
court discipline. Do kindergartens pay? 


President Turck of Centre College says: 


“TI believe that it is the obligation of the 
State to provide free kindergartens of the 
best educational type for every child, and I 
further believe that no other investment 
that the State can make will pay higher 
dividends in character and citizenship,” 


and from Dean Taylor of the University 
of Kentucky we have this: 

“IT have great faith in kindergarten 
education. It is regrettable that the 
children who need it most do not have an 
opportunity to benefit from it. Kinder- 
garten education in America has been made 
available to children from better homes. 
The children in the poorer homes in 
America are the ones who would profit 
most from this training.” 

Let us do something about this just as 
soon as it is humanly possible. In some 
communities it is possible now. If the 
school board cannot secure funds to finance 
the class, get the Parent-Teacher associa- 
tions, men’s and women’s clubs, and 
individuals to co operate with them. Be 
sure that a properly trained kindergartner 
is secured. 


Write to me if you want help in working 
out the project. I have leaflets and 
posters for publicity to which you are 
quite welcome. Sow the good seed now 
if you possibly can get it. 





The Millstone as an Antique 


By WILLIAM S. WEBB, 
Head, Department of Anthropology and Archaeology, University of Kentucky 


What do you know about millstones? 
“Nothing,” perhaps you w.ll reply, and by 
the brevity of your answer seems to dismiss 
the subject as too trivial to warrant further 
discussion. So, too, did a friend, a collector 


FIGURE 1. TYPE OF SMALL HAND MILL STILL IN USE 


IN MANY KENTUCKY HOMES 


of antiques, make reply recently when asked 
why he did not investigate the millstone as 
an antique. His exact words were ‘‘Noth- 
ing to it.’ So also the author thought, 
until a few months ago when another friend 
suggested—‘“‘You should by all means have 
a millstone in your flower garden.”” Having 
a vague memory of seeing, many years ago, 
such a stone used as an arbor seat in an 
old flower garden of real charm, the sug- 
gestion fell like good seed into the fertile 
soil of the gardener’s imagination. 


A millstone! But where does one get a 
millstone? In these days of breakfast 
foods, pancake flour, and self-rising cake 
compounds, prepared by elaborate and 
very technical processes and sold in one- 
pound paper cartons at the local branch of 
“National Chain Stores, Incorporated,’’ it 
is a far cry to the days,when,boys and girls 


too, rode to mill every week. In a half- 
filled sack slung over the old family horse 
they carried shelled corn, wheat, or rye, to 
the old water mill down on the creek, and 
returning home, brought meal, flour, mid- 
dlings, or other products, the 
equivalent of a week’s supply of 
bread for the family. 

In that day, everyone knew 
what a millstone was, how it 
was made, how it was sharpened, 
and how it was used. Today 
many years have passed since 
the advent of steam power and 
and the use of rollers in the 
process of grinding. The old 
water mills are gone. Many 
were dismantled decades ago, a 
few in central Kentucky were 
burned during the War between 
the States and were never re- 
built, but the majority were 
simply abandoned. Falling into 
disuse, the mill itself lasted for a 
decade or so. Finally decay 
reduced it to a crumbling ruin 
on the creek bank. It was thus 
an easy mark for obliteration by 
the creek at the next flood of high water. 


All over the State, in the regions of 
considerable population before the Civil 
War, it is not uncommon to find today on 
the bank of some creek an old mill site 
showing old crumbling stone walls, covered 
with moss and vines. If one cares to 
investigate, it is generally possible to make 
out somewhere upstream, the remnants of 
an old mill dam, usually with a great gap 
broken down in the center. Through this 
gap the creek now flows. It has already 
carried down trees and drift, in past seasons, 
in sufficient quantities to cover up the ends 
of the mill dam near the banks. Further 
search will usually reveal an old “mill 
race’’—a stone walled channel for convey- 
ing the water from the dam to the old 
“‘mill wheel,’’ and one can often find the 
site of the mill itself at the lower end of 
this ‘‘mill race.” Here on banks of moss- 
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covered stone stood the old mill, and when 
it fell into the creek, dropped its great 
millstones weighing from 1,000 to 2,800 
pounds each, either into the old ‘“‘wheel pit” 
at the foot of the mill race, or sometimes 
into the creek itself. ; 


When such stones fell into the pit and 
settled to the bottom they were soon 
covered over by the drift brought down by 
the stream and by the falling walls of the 
mill. Thus they are ten to fifteen feet 
deep under stones, creek gravel, tree limbs, 
water-soaked logs, etc. Of those falling 
into the creek, many were probably broken 
by the fall, and later by the action of the 
water, rolling boulders, frost action, etc., 
have been broken into many fragments. 
Some, being too heavy to be moved by the 
slow-flowing creek have caught driftwood 
and other smaller rocks going down stream, 
and have formed small dams in the creek 
beds. In a few cases such dams have 
actually slightly changed the channel of 
the stream. 


If you desire a millstone for your garden, 
you naturally ask, ‘“‘Where does one get a 
millstone?”’ A very practical and scientific 
answer was given to the author by an old 
gentleman who had lived for nearly eighty 
years on the same creek in Jessamine 
County. His reply was “you have to go 
where millstones is at.’ This is indeed 














true, and from actual observation of possi- 
bly fifty sites in six central Kentucky 
counties within the past year, the author 
is of the opinion that most of the ancient 
millstones of the old water mills are now 
at the bottom of the old wheel pits, on the 
old mill sites, or else under the dam of 
rubbish which sometimes may accumulate 
just below the mill. In more _ recent 
years, some of the old stones, those which 
remained in view and were more accessible 
and easiest to transport, have been carried 
far from their work sites, to grace lawns and 
flower gardens in cities, to be used as seats 
in rose arbors, outdoor lawn tables or sun 
dial bases. 


Some others have been used as paving 
stones in open porches, as doorsteps and as 
steps in old-fashioned step-stiles built over 
a fence. Before the days of the ‘‘Model 
T,”’ millstones were often used for ‘‘mount- 
ing blocks’’ by those given to horseback 
riding. Notwithstanding the varied uses 
to which some of the old stones have in 
later days been placed, many, perhaps 
most of them, stiil remain lost to view near 
the old mill sites where they were used. 


The stones themselves reveal a very 
varied history. In general they fall into 
three major classes—English, American, 
and French buhrs, and by these classes 
somewhat relate their age to the history of 
colonial settlement. 





FIGURE 2. HOME OF THE MILLER, WISENBERGER’S MILL, SCOTT 
COUNTY, NEAR MIDWAY 
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It appears that when the first settlers 
came to Virginia, and later to Kentucky, 
they first used small hand mills to grind 
their grain. Later when population density 
and agricultural development made it 
desirable, they “‘sent to England for a set 
of buhrs.’’ A set of stones, or “‘buhrs’’ as 
they were called, consisted of one lower 
stone and usually two upper stones. The 
lower stone was about nine inches thick 
and of the same diameter as the upper stone. 
The upper stone was usually forty-eight 
inches in diameter, though they varied from 
thirty-two to sixty inches, and were often 
fourteen to twenty inches thick and thus 
from two to nearly three times as heavy 
as the lower stone of the set. In grinding 
position the upper stone hung on shackles, 
made of bent iron bars, just over the lower 
stone. While the lower stone remained 
fixed, the upper stone revolved by power 
applied through the shackle. The grain 
was fed into the central hole, and being 
rubbed or ground between the stones, was 
carried outward to the periphery by the 


channels characteristically cut into the 
The 


opposing faces of the pair of stones. 
quality of the product, the fineness, and 
uniformity of the meal, or flour, depended 
upon the sharpness of the grooves in the 
stones, and upon the very accurate balanc- 
ing of the upper stone over the lower. 


It must be apparent that if the upper 
stone should get ‘“‘off balance’’ it would 
“‘drag”’ on one side, and besides damaging 
the stones unnecessarily, would be apt to 
sweep much of the grain to the edge before 
it was uniformly ground. To insure an 
exact balance, small boxes, usually four 
in number were mounted near the outer 
edge on top of the upper stone. Into these 
a few rifle balls were dropped. By varying 
the placement of these lead balls, an exact 
balance could be secured and maintained. 
The stones, subjected to much use, wore 
down, and the edge of the grooves became 
smooth, which resulted in “‘slipping”’ rather 
than grinding the grain. Thus in well 
equipped mills a set of buhrs had an extra 
“upper buhr.’’ This was to be sharpened 
by mallet and chisel by the “millwright,” 
while the other upper stone of the set was 
being used. Thus the trade of millwright 
became recognized in colonial days as one 
requiring a high skill, since a millwright 


must know how to sharpen, mount, and 
balance a set of buhrs. 


It appeared from the very brief investiga- 
tion of the author, that the early colonial 
mills were equipped with English buhrs. 
In colonial days, if an enterprising citizen 
desired to establish a mill in his community 
or a former miller came as a settler to the 
region of Kentucky, and determined to 
set up a mill, the procedure was everywhere 
the same. He had to “send to England” 
for a set of buhrs. This actually meant 
that he placed an order for a set of buhrs 
with his nearest trading company having 
an agent in some tidewater port of Virginia. 
Of course, in that day, all merchantmen 
were sailing vessels, and required ballast. 
It was easy to load a ship with heavy raw 
material, wheat, tobacco, corn, for the 
return voyage to England, but outbound 
from England to the colonies, the articles 
of trade carried by merchantmen were 
mostly manufactured articles rather than 
raw materials. The cargo was thus rela- 
tively light, and more ballast was necessary. 


It seems to have been customary for 
British merchantmen to bring as part of 
their ballast an assortment of millstones, 
made in England of proper stones, after the 
most approved manner. When a trading 
company on the coast received an order 
for a set of buhrs, it did not need actually 
to send to England for them, but all that 
was necessary was to inspect the ballast 
cargo of the next merchantman to come 
into port to obtain the desired weight and 
diameter of stone. In actual ‘dollar 
value” the buhrs were thus sold to the 
trading company at a price regarded as 
cheap, since they were always carried as 
ballast anyway. The trading company 
doubtless made a handsome profit ‘since 
they could charge for the stones and also 
for freight, commission, etc. It was then 
necessary for the colonist in Kentucky to 
go to tidewater for his millstones. This 
he did in central Kentucky, by the old 
Wilderness Road, usually driving an ox 
team. In one case, an early settler rode 


‘one horse and led two others laden with 


skins and furs. In Virginia he sold his 
furs, and bought oxen and a cart. By 
driving the oxen and leading his horses 
tied to a cart, he returned to Kentucky 
bringing a set of buhrs for which he paid 
the trading company eighty pounds ster- 
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ling. The trip required from early spring 
to late fall. Thus a set of buhrs repre- 
sented an expenditure of about four 
hundred dollars and a year’s time—no small 
outlay in colonial days. So most of the 
large millstones used in the very early 
mills of our State actually came from old 
England, and may have crossed the ocean 
more than once as ballast before being 
sold. 


In central Kentucky, small streams were 
plentiful, and water mill construction 
easy. In other less favored locations, 
smaller stones were set up, turned by 
horse or ox power, and in some cases by 
slaves. In yet other sparsely settled 
localities, small hand mills made of a single 
stone about one foot in diameter set in the 
end of an oak log served the needs of a 
small group. Today many such small 
mills, still in use, may be found in our hill 
country. Fig. (1) will illustrate this type. 
The author must acknowledge his indebted- 
ness to Miss Katherine Pettit who kindly 
lent this picture, taken some time ago on 
Black Mountain. Recently, the author, 
while on an expedition in eastern Kentucky, 
had occasion to accept the hospitality of 
an old gentleman, now past eighty years 
of age who still grinds all his meal by hand. 
The host called to his wife who was operat- 
ing a hand mill under the “stoop”’ saying, 
“throw in another handful of corn—here 
is a man to set at table with us.’”’ While 
the meal from this diminutive mill was a 
bit coarse, the bread made from it was 
very good, and doubtless much the same 
quality as our own grandparents ate before 
the days of ‘‘rollers.’’ 


The British stones, made from hard lime, 
and metamorphosed conglomerate, are of 
course cut from a single block of stone. 
The early colonists were forced to use 
English buhrs since they did not know how 
to cut such stones, and did not know where 
to obtain proper material in America. 
With the growth of the colonies, mill- 
wrights came from the old country, and the 
pebble conglomerates of eastern Kentucky 
and Virginia were discovered in regions 
accessible to the settlers. Thus millstones 
began to be made at home. American 
buhrs were like the British buhrs, cut in 
one piece, from a single block, and are 
easily recognized as being of native stone. 


They seem to have been well worked on the’ 


grinding face, but left rather carelessly 
finished on the upper and lower sides—the 
non-grinding surfaces. It was probably 
considered that such extra finish being 
unnecessary was not worth while, but it is 
suspected that because of this lack of care 
in finish, they were difficult to balance. 
About this time, too, the making of corn 
and rye whiskey became very important 
and nearly every distillery had a mill to 
grind the grain it used. The product here 
was not required to be so uniform as in 
bread making, and so many distilleries were 
equipped with American buhrs. 


As population grew and wealth increased, 
it was natural that there should be a 
demand for ‘‘fine flour.””. Wheat and other 
small grain began to displace corn in the 
houses of the well-to-do and the demand 
grew for mills capable of grinding wheat 
to a higher degree of fineness, That meant 
more accurately cut stones, and a more 
exact balancing of them. In France, this 
had been accomplished by making compos- 
ite stones. Millstones were made in 
segments. Four, eight, ten, or more 
segments cut so as to form a circular stone, 
were held together by one or more great 
bands of iron shrunk on much after the 
manner of a tire over the fellows of a wheel. 


It appears that none of these French 
buhrs are known to have come into Ken- 
tucky prior to about 1800. And further, 
no English buhrs seem to have come in 
after about 1810. Perhaps the political 
situation resulting in the War of 1812 and 
the strife between England and Napoleon 
had much to do in changing the direction 
of American trade. At any rate, many 
French buhrs reached Kentucky by way 
of the Ohio River, coming by boat from 
New Orleans. These French buhrs re- 
placed the English and American made 
buhrs in the large mills of the nineteenth 
century, and were later themselves re- 
placed by the modern roller in those mills 
kept up-to-date and in operation to the 
present time. 


In one such mill near Midway, in Scott 
County, the French buhrs were installed 
about 1818, and in comparatively recent 
times, when the mill was converted to the 
most modern form, the old stones were 
built into a fence (see Fig. 2) about the 
miller’s home. The present owner is a 
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lineal descendent of the first miller to use 
these French buhrs. 


It is natural to expect that with the 
development of power mills, the trade of 
millwright would develop men skilled in 
cutting stone and fashioning it to any 
desired form. Further it would be expected 
that Yankee ingenuity would naturally 
seek to adapt the grinding process of mill- 
stones to other necessary processes. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that large stones 
were cut from their native ledges, to make 
flax mills, hemp mills, and snuff mills. An 
old flax mill in Anderson County made use 
of a stone weighing about three thousand 
four hundred pounds and five and one-half 
feet in diameter and some twenty inches 
thick. This great cylinder had a square 
hole through its center large enough to 
receive a large beam some twenty feet long. 
One end of this beam was attached by a 
swivel to a post set vertically in the earth. 
To the other end a horse was hitched. As 
the horse walked in a great circle about the 
post, the stone corrugated on its edge, 
rolled over the earth in a circle some 
twenty feet in diameter. Slaves placed 
beneath this great stone the flax to be 
broken, and as the wheel rolled over it, 
the herds were broken and the lint could 
beshaken out. A somewhat similar method 
was used to break hemp. The stone was 
conical, however, rather than cylindrical 
and was caused by horse power to roll on a 
raised, conical sloping platform of corduroy 
made of logs. The stone crushed the hemp, 
and enabled the slaves attending the mill 
to shake out the lint. 


So the old millstones—real antiques— 
have each an interesting story to tell if we 
will but read it. They speak of far dis- 


tancesf andf forgotten times, of immense 
labor and great skill in their manufacture, 
of the determination of man to achieve 
mastery by making water and other 
agencies grind his grain and do his tasks. 
They have a history to tell, a lesson to 
teach, as well as a charm to lend to the lawn 
or garden, where at rest from their labor, 
but still serving in varied ways, they 
remind us that ‘Man does not live by 
bread alone.’’ Thus the present value of a 
millstone today consists not in the amount 
of grain it could grind, but it is valued 
rather as a symbol of the past. It has 
arrived, like some very worthy men occas- 
ionally do, at an age when it may be idle 
and still respectable, even venerated for 
what it has done. 


THE KENTUCKY CONGRESS OF 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
By Dr. JosEPH ROSIER, 
President, National Education Association 


Parent-teacher associations during this 
critical period for education and for the 
nation have performed an_ invaluable 
service. They have stood by the schools 
faithfully and intelligently. These state 
and local parent-teacher associations are 
banded together in one great organiza- 
tion—The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. It is a tower of strength 
in the educational field because it consists 
of an effectively organized group of more 
than a million and a half of the people 
whose children ate in school and who are 
therefore vitally interested in education. 
I urge the support of the State and National 
Congress because the local parent-teacher 
associations are in a large measure depend- 
ent upon these agencies for an adequate 
and stimulating program that will keep 
our citizens informed as to the needs of 
the school child of today. During the 
past few years the Congress has developed 
such a program. It would be a calamity 
for it to suffer any membership loss at this 
time. The greater demands of the present 
require increased support. Principals and 
teachers can do a great service by urging 
local officers to make full payment of 
state and national dues. Let us support 
the parent-teacher movement—local, state, 
and national. It is our best hope for 
effective support of public education.— 
(From Journal of the N. E. A.) 





What Have Colleges to Offer toward 
Rehabilitation?’ 


By A. M. 


‘When the mariner has been tossed for 
many days in thick weather, and on an 
unknown sea, he naturally avails himself 
of the first pause in the storm, the earliest 
glance of the sun, to take his latitude, and 
ascertain how far the elements have driven 
him from his true course.’”’ This was 
Webster’s opening sentence over a century 
ago in the greatest historical debate which 
has occurred since our national existence 
began. There have been economic storms 
with much thick weather recently, and 
there are not, as yet, crystals of sufficient 
clarity that catch enough of the sun to 
determine fully the condition of the sea, 
much less to determine accurately our lati- 
tude and to note how far we may have 
drifted from our true course. 


There are so many things suggested by 
the title of this paper, so many questions 
which it raises in the minds of intelligent 
people who note what is going on in the 
world today, that even recognizing the fact 
that colleges deal with ponderables, it yet 
taxes all one’s ingenuity even to venture 
what angles of the subject to approach in a 
short discussion such as this. It will 
readily be granted the subject will admit 
of many papers by many people before even 
approximate conclusions are agreed to. 
Also, any observer of present conditions 
will, when thinking about this question, 
have little trouble in sympathizing with 
George Bernard Shaw in his latest dictum, 
when he stated that he had many times 
solved all the problems of the universe but 
that they constantly persist in returning 
unsolved. 


The subject and the introduction under 
consideration imply that there is something 
unusually wrong with the social order. 
Suffice it for our purpose to note briefly a 
few selected data from a bewildering array 
of facts and statistics which baffle our 
understanding. Among major causes for 
our present demoralization should be 


STICKLES 


mentioned the World War, with its devas- 
tation to human life, its waste in property, 
its terrific expense, and, even worse, if 
possible, the frightful hatreds and suspi- 
cions it engendered among the nations of 
the world. These evils still exist and 
function most realistically, so that the 
economic warfare in the world at large 
since the war, causes almost or quite as 
much misery as did the terrible clash with 
arms. 


In 1860, the cost of operating the federal 
government was not over $2.00 per capita. 
In 1916, with a population of 100,000,000, 
the cost was about $740,000,000, or $7.40 
per capita. In 1932, with a population of 
125,000,000, the cost of the federal govern- 
ment was about $4,800,000,000, or $38.60 
per capita. In the twenty years between 
1911 and 1931, federal expenses increased 
from $726,000,000 to $4,200,000,000, or 
467 per cent, while our national wealth 
increased but from $186,000,000,000 to 
$386,000,000,000, or only 94 per cent. The 
population for the same period increased 
only 34 percent. Add to this the enormous 
debts contracted by state and local govern- 
ments during the crass twenties, which 
are now to be paid for by taxes which no 
one can afford to pay, and there is presented 
a truly dismal picture. 


In the decade 1920-30, more than 
450,000 full owners lost their farms, the 
value of farm property dropped $20,000,- 
000,000, and tenancy increased by more 
than 200,000. The farmer’s purchasing 
power dropped from a peak of $16,000,000,- 
000 to less than $5,000,000,000 in 1932, with 
the consequent loss for this year of a 
possible market for $11,000,000,000 in 
goods. In 1900. it is said, it took three 
hours to produce a bushel of wheat; in 1930, 
it took but three minutes to produce it. 
The report of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research indicates that industry 
could produce 53.5 per cent more goods per 
wage earner in 1925 than in 1919. Purchase 


*A paper read before the Kentucky College Association at Lexington, January 14, 1933. 
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power between 1923-28, gained only five 
per cent, but the cost of living increased 
much more. Factories increased their 
output over each preceding year with the 
per capita purchasing power growing less 
and less. By 1929, manufacturing pro- 
duction was 36 per cent larger than in 1920 
while the number employed in factories 
was six per cent less. Our export trade, 
which so largely determines the home 
market, has fallen off alarmingly. Under 
such conditions it is not hard to understand 
why both farming and manufacturing, 
which constitute 42 per cent of our total 
population, are demoralized, and why we 
have 12,000,000 idle people who are hungry 
and cold, although there is both a surplus 
of bread and clothing in our national 
storehouse. It is obvious that something 
must soon be done to stop deflation of 
labor and commodities, and the correspond- 
ing inflation of gold, if the social order is 
to improve and even approach normal. 


Anyone reading a daily paper of today 
would readily guess that home life, which 
has always been the mainstay of any 
nation, is demoralized. The economic 
situation would of itself be an essential 
factor in home impairment, and statistics 
indicate that the yearly divorces now equal 
about 20 per cent of the annual marriages, 
a deplorable increase for the last decade. 
Local government, so largely depending on 
home support, has suffered to the breaking 
point. 

As a by-product of the local govern- 
ment breakdown, racketeering, crime, and 
law violations of all sorts flourish with only 
occasional convictions. On every hand we 
encounter low standards of behavior. The 
church struggling with internal problems 
and with the forces of evil without, is all 
but overwhelmed. Our business leaders, 
whom we adored and almost worshipped 
during our Mammon deliramentum, cogni- 
zant of having misled us, are now hesitant 
and are themselves in the deepest part of 
the fog. The statesmen for the nonce all 
seem to have turned politicians, and offer 
to us little but the same old bottles with a 
different label. What basic industries, 
what activities of human endeavor will 
begin the climb upward, and continue to 
do so permanently? 


In this brief and inadequate survey, 
enough has been indicated to point to an 
unwholesome condition, and to a sick 
social order in our nation which needs 
rehabilitation; and the wailings of all the 
modern Jeremiahs will not heal it. All 
this did not fall on us suddenly but has 
been an accumulation of our troubles which 
have been for a generation fastening them- 
selves on our country like barnacles on a 
ship. It will do less than good to shut our 
eyes to our condition, to imagine we are 
passing through a transition period, and 
to believe that all will in due time repair 
itself. Adam and Eve, according to the 
story, and to their sorrow, also passed 
through a transition period, and the whole 
human family has been compelled to sweat 
through transitions ever since, peculiarly 
so since 1929, 


It would take a stout heart to predict 
when there will be a marked economic 
improvement, but there are a few encour- 
aging omens. Every American community, 
assisted by state and federal aid, is deter- 
mined to help, and is assisting its unfortu- 
nates, not only with actual necessities, but 
in aiding them to find employment. Again, 
the dependable, intelligent part of the 
American public is keenly alive to the 
situation and is determined that the reck- 
less man-made decade just past, conse- 
crated to Mammon, shall be unmade by 
thought, perseverance, labor, and patience. 
Venezuela seems to be today the only 
country in the world with no debts, and 
with money in the treasury, but even so, 
it is not probable there will be a great 
exodus from the United States to Ven- 
ezuela. It is a dictum of faith and hope, 
but without which nothing of importance 
has ever been done, that the incorrigible 
instinct we have to get at causes of prob- 
lems shall yet explain our present unknown 
enigmas so that remedies may be found, 
and so that the lessons of our bitter experi- 
ence may never be forgotten. 


On the question relative to what has been 
the responsibility of colleges during this 
period, wherein they have fallen short or 
remiss to duty, and what they may now 
do to remedy matters, there would be, and 
necessarily will be, wide variety of opinion. 
There is no arbitrary authority among 
colleges which can dictate what shall be our 
curricula. Good college curricula reform 
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themselves from within. This is, after all, 
what most progressive institutions were 
doing before the economic debacle of 1929 
began. A college must experiment, as 
does every human institution, but cannot 
befa Noah’s Ark buffeted about in all sorts 
of{weather without a goal, and yet deliver 
a precious cargo in safety. Naturally, the 
propensity of the public at large to blame 
someone when trouble arises, and a desire 
always on the part of colleges to do those 
things which might help most, combine 
to make the present a good time for self- 
examination. 


Obviously, nothing the colleges may do, 
or may not do now, will immediately 
affect the social order. Just as obviously 
many of the changes suggested by colleges 
themselves would not have been advanced 
had conditions been normal. A study of 
considerable data written during the last 
three years, germane to the subject, and 
suggestive of necessary changes, discloses 
that not a few of these proposals are old, 
and constantly recurring, or are those born 
more or less of the frenzy of the hour. Only 


_a few changes which have merit and are 


indicative of most practical value to 
colleges of liberal arts, and those most 
promising in their effects on the social 
order, will be noted. 


Nearly all writers on college reorganiza- 
tion agree that a restating of college aims 
is necessary. Middle Age colleges and 
universities had in mind for their graduates 
a good life, centered upon an appreciation 
of languages, and upon the spirit and 
cultural achievements of the ancient world. 
There was to be actual living in the world 
about them which was becoming to Chris- 
tian gentlemen. The character of the first 
college in this country defined its purpose 
to be ‘‘the advancement of all good litera- 
ture, arts, and sciences. . . . and all other 
necessary provisions that may conduce to 
the education of .. . . the youth of this 
country in knowledge and _ godliness.” 
Harvard still functions under this charter. 
In another of our colonial colleges, the first 
president mentions as its chief aims the 
knowledge of God, virtuous habits, and use- 
ful knowledge that ‘‘may render students 
creditable to their families and friends, 
ornaments to their country, and useful to 
the public weal in their generation.’”’ The 
late President Burton’s conception of the 


modern college was a place to ‘‘develop, not 
ideas in the abstract, not the human tools 
of the trades, but personalities capable of a 
large participation in life and a large con- 
tribution to life.” 


One is, as always, face to face with the 
age-old question of what education is and 
what it is for. It is felt that modern 
economic and social conditions have driven 
the liberal arts college from its true moor- 
ings, that it has an attitude of detachment 
because it is riding in all directions, and 
that it has forgotten what it exists for. 
Science, new inventions, machinery, and a 
new social era, have brought into its cur- 
riculum all sorts of courses having to do 
not only with life insurance, beekeeping, 
and advertising, but also with matrimony, 
tap-dancing, and catering. Everything, in 
short, tends to the utilitarian. A dean 
of the graduate school in one of our large 
midwest institutions reported just recently 
that a student proffered credit hours from 
a college for two courses in saw-filing. He 
states that his graduate school could not 
accept such credits, and announces, it may 
be imagined with pleasure, that he sent the 
student to a noted graduate school in the 
East, and that there he was credited for his 
knowledge relating to saws. 


Should it be the aim of the college to 
prepare for the professions and vocations? 
The answer given to that question, it is 
contended by many, will determine the 
future of liberal arts colleges. Those who 
answer the question negatively insist the 
college needs to face about, become more 
oblivious to external conditions, and spread 
enlightenment only along moral, spiritual, 
and esthetic lines, so as to assist students 
7 develop an independent philosophy of 
ife. 


Those who think the aim of the college 
must recognize the era and environment 
wherein it functions, readily admit that 
the older cultural courses were definite in 
aims, but insist that even the classical 
colleges had in mind much of their cur- 
riculum for a future career for the graduates 
as preachers, doctors, and lawyers. Also, 
they think that in the modern world, 
economic conditions are such that there 
should be attention paid in the college 
course to what endeavor the student means 
to engage in, and that this need not pre- 
clude knowledge, culture, piety, and an 
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individual philosophy. Few of the eight 
hundred liberal arts colleges of America, 
even those connected with the larger 
universities, fail to recognize that there 
should be a restating of aims and a revision 
of curricula, attempting to hold the best 
of the old, with the necessary of the new, 
in order to serve a modern age. 


All critics of present-day colleges agree 
there are too many courses offered and that 
there is over-specialization. From the many 
proposals for reform among liberal arts 
colleges, those offered by Dean Hibbard of 
Northwestern are worthy of note. He 
thinks plans and experiments should point 
toward greater synthesis in the curriculum, 
to develop more self-reliance in the student, 
to more independence from the instructor, 
and to allow for more rapid progress for the 
abler students, a problem many of our 
larger colleges are wrestling with. He pro- 
poses a cut of 40 per cent in the number of 
courses. He further suggests that 20 per 


cent of these surplus courses, as a rule, be 
eliminated entirely, and that the other 
20 per cent be pushed up into the graduate 


school. Dr. Charles H. Judd, of Chicago, 
in a recent article, reports the average 
number of course offerings at stated times 
of ten representative liberal arts colleges, 
and ten liberal arts divisions of representa- 
tive universities. There were in 1900—217; 
in 1910—338; in 1920—445; in 1930—605. 
Some of these additional courses could be 
explained by new material made available 
by modern scholarship. 


Much of this multiplicity of courses 
noted in the Judd report occurred before 
financial chaos set in. Dean Hibbard in a 
recent analysis of thirteen institutions of 
higher learning found that in Group ‘“‘A,” 
consisting of four heavily endowed colleges 
like Harvard and Chicago, there were for 
that year an average of but 2.89 students 
per course; for Group ‘‘B,’’ consisting of 
smaller endowed private schools such as 
Williams and Beloit, there were 2.87 
students per course; for Group ‘‘C,’”’ con- 
sisting of state institutions such as Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, there were 3.81 students 
per course. Synthesis, integration, and 
consolidation of departments and courses 
have already come in some colleges and 
are sure to come in many others as steps to 
rehabilitation. 


In line with what has already been said, 
colleges are blamed on all sides for sacrific- 
ing scholarship and cultural aims for voca- 
tional subjects. There were in 1931, 
nearly one million students in American 
colleges. The indictments are that this 
greatly increasing college attendance has 
brought with it a decreasing confidence in 
real college education; that it threatens 
high standards with a kind of dilution and 
flabbiness; and that, as Abraham Flexner 
says, large groups, intellectual or spiritual, 
are ‘‘always fatal to real greatness,” since 
the machinery operating them enervates 
the finest values. The English criticise us 
for boasting about the size of almost every- 
thing we possess, and say our institutions 
of learning reflect the same thing at the 
price of real culture. This, says a distin- 
guished English critic, makes our colleges 
and universities suffer from over-organiza- 
tion, puts an emphasis on the lecture 
system, puts the grading of papers and 
essays in the hands of clerical staffs, and 
breaks the contact between real teachers 
and their students. It involves both the 
questions of the standards of admittance 
to college, and how they are to be taught 
when they come. Rehabilitation of the 
social order should bring better preparation 
to the college; rehabilitation of the college 
should mean giving those who do come 
better instruction. 


All colleges are agreed there should be 
better teaching. What is good teaching 
has so many vatiables it may never be 
settled, and perhaps should not be. Cer- 
tainly the good teacher is one with a 
definite objective in mind and sets about 
to attain it. Flexner accuses many college 
teachers of liking their business as ‘‘an 
enjoyable occupation if it were not for the 
students.”” When examining all the criti- 
cisms concerning poor teaching in colleges 
there always remain in the background 
the facts that you have a great volume of 
mediocrity among the learners; and also, 
that there are many, many persons who 
cannot learn. Even all this, however, is 
no excuse for casual, repetitious college 
teaching, always dull and unstimulating, 
even when the defense is that this may be 
caused by overloading the faculty with 
burdens that would lead to dullest ennui. 


Evil effects of over-specialization on 
good teaching are in evidence, for often 
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the researcher gives his time to that, and 
the student gets only secondary attention. 
When one gives spare time to the frontier 
of knowledge, whether that frontier re- 
search is valuable or not, there is little 
time nor energy left for thinking about 
classroom technique, and how to stimulate 
student self-reliance. Stimulation for good 
teaching requires recognition from adminis- 
trators not only by words but by deeds. 
As matters now stand, prestige among one’s 
colleagues rests mainly with the researcher, 
good or otherwise. His discoveries have 
wide notice, and his promotion is certain 
whether he can teach or not. On the other 
hand, few know about the good teacher 
except local students. The University of 
Chicago some time ago set about to reward 
more liberally those who present valuable 
material and get results in and outside the 
classroom. If a good teacher is not 
recognized in his own faculty he will, as a 
rule, be recognized nowhere else. 


A committee’ of distinguished university 
and college professors, of which Dr. William 
B. Munro of the California Institute of 
Technology is chairman, is engaged at 


present, through personal invitations from 
schools, in gathering data, these data to be 
analyzed by local college faculties so as to 
be a sort of self-study of good teaching 
made by the rank and file of college and 


university teachers. This committee will 
soon make a full report of its findings, 
as will also a research committee on “Social 
Trends’? appointed by President Hoover 
in December, 1929. Many suggestions of 
practical good should come from a study 
of these reports. No one has as much to 
gain from these investigations as the pro- 
gressive teacher, nor can a college long 
afford to keep one who is not really qualified 
for his work when measured by modern 
standards. It is commonly charged that 
college teaching is inferior to that of secon- 
dary schools. There is little or no evidence 
that this is true. All will agree that if the 
college is to have any part in rehabilitation 
of the present situation, it will come only 
through the efforts of a highly educated, 
_ scholarly faculty, that is trying to find out 
what is the matter, and stands ready to 
apply proper remedies for adjustment. 


From among the many things that are 
now being suggested by educators that 
should be done to colleges to rehabilitate 
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them, some may be adopted and some put 
off for a more convenient season, but not 
those that deal sharply in every endeavor 
with economy. The public lacks imagi- 
nation of how things may become if 
intelligence for the leadership of the future 
should be shut off at its source. There is 
but little of the stoicism of the Puritans of 
New England in our communities now, 
which in our early history was determined, 
under even the most adverse conditions, 
to keep’ learning alive. Reverend Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, in a recent article in one 
of our leading magazines, declares that this 
country pays $125,000,000 a year to astrol- 
ogers, clairvoyants, palmists, and sooth- 
sayers, and $25,000,000 of it comes from 
the erudite, opulent, city of New York. 
In spite of this rather liberal, gratuitous 
toll to credulity and superstition, a budget 
commission, appointed by the governor of 
New York to make financial recommenda- 
tions for 1933, advised just a few days agoa 
reduction of 20 per cent for education, 
which would mean for that state $50,000,- 
000. The same commission could not 
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agree whether the public officials of the 
state should receive as much as a 10 per 
cent decrease in wages. Even budget com- 
missions move along the line of least 
resistance, never realizing what they are 
doing in ruining healthful, educational 
morale, and what in paralyzing the future. 


Whether we like it or not, or can easily 
become reconciled to it, plant expansion 
for American colleges must be held in 
abeyance, and every dollar of income spent 
must bring a dollar’s worth of service. 
Through revision of curricula, the curtail- 
ment of courses, improvements in teaching 
so that larger classes may have the benefit 
of the best part of an institution’s faculty, 
we should make an even wider appeal to 
those interested in higher education, and 
likewise lessen the burden of the taxpayer. 
It is repetitious and superfluous to mention 
that colleges are constantly endeavoring 
to extend their usefulness. Very recently a 
dean of freshmen, with twelve associates, 
has been appointed in Harvard College to 
help beginning students to avoid waste of 
time, and to stimulate the idealism of 
college life. For service without the 
college, Michigan University has just 
appointed a third vice-president to be in 
charge of college relations in giving scholar- 
ship aid to inquirers from the public at 
large. 


Severe criticism is coming from the public 
about college waste in time, energy, and 
money for athletic sports. There is little 
doubt that colleges responded to the out- 
side when the public demanded all sorts of 
amusements during the halcyon days of 
opulence. But healthful sports are recog- 
nized as legitimate, and, while scholarly 
interest must always be fostered and 
emphasized by the modern college, this 
need not, as President Lowell has recently 
expressed it, be ‘‘by trying to remove other 
interests.” There is some evidence that 
student thought is helping to solve athletic 


over-enthusiasm. A recent issue of the 
“Daily Princetonian’”’ revealed after a care- 
ful survey that seven out of ten students 
at Princeton would rather possess a Phi 
Beta Kappa key than any athletic reward. 
Over-emphasis on athletic activities is 
fairly well in the process of rehabilitation by 
most colleges, and will probably be com- 
plete when the alumni of the remainder 
shall have been properly re-educated. 

In all that has been said on helping to 
rehabilitate the present, the emphasis has 
been placed on changes within the colleges 
themselves, which must logically happen 
before there will be much aid to the public. 
But it must not be granted that the colleges 
need to apologize for the past. No institu- 
tions, other than those concerned in educa- 
tional activities, have kept more serene than 
have colleges, nor have less reason to drape 
their lights that now shine through the 
cypress trees of a sorely troubled world. 
The college, even when it serves best, will 
ever be like Huxley’s man playing chess 
against an invisible opponent, but it accepts 
that opponent’s challenge to interpret 
his moves. 

No deaf ear will be turned toward 
remedying what may be necessary to make 
the college function better, and, in doing 
that, there will be no betrayal of standards 
and ideals. It will continue to integrate 
learning for learners, and to emphasize 
those things which will inspire them to deal 
with the present needs of society. It will 
ever be the source of intellectual energy, 
and will seek to discipline that energy so it 
may develop forceful idealism steeped in 
intelligence. There is no danger to our 
country from too much learning and 
wisdom, and these are .two absolute 
necessities of which there is no immediate 
likelihood of there being a surplus. Patrons 
of colleges, and all those interested in educa- 
tion, should know when any group or class 
is helped through tested knowledge and 
information, that the general level of 
intelligence of all is raised. No college 
worthy of the name will lose touch with the 
momentous changes occurring in our 
country or in the world; to do so would be 
fatuous and would soon mean stagnation 
and death. In better service to the present 
and to the generations to come, the colleges 
shall now, as always, lose themselves in 
seeking a simpler, saner social order than 
we have yet known. 





The Handicapped Child 


By Homer W. NIcHOLs, Secretary, 
Committee on the Education of the Handicapped Child 


Every handicapped child is entitled to as 
sound body as medical science can provide 
and to training adapted to his own individ- 
ual needs to the end that he may become 
a self-reliant, self-respecting, and self- 
supporting citizen. 


This new American philosophy in educa- 
tion proclaims equality of opportunity 
for all children. The importance of train- 
ing for all members of the social order to 
the successful operation of a Democracy 
was fully realized by the founders of our 
Republic. Within the century education 
has become America’s largest business, 
but it is only within the last decade that 
society’s obligations to certain under- 
privileged groups have been recognized. 


We see no reason why the Common- 
wealth, local communities, boards of educa- 
tion, and state educational institutions 
should not consider their responsibilities 
for the handicapped child as equal to their 
responsibilities for the more fortunate 
members of the social order. 


It seems but fitting at this point to raise 
the following question for your careful 
consideration: What right has any school 
system which levies public taxes to educate 
all the children of all the people to spend 
the entire amount of public money on the 
normal person while the less fortunate or 
handicapped child remains untrained? 


Personally, I believe that we can proceed 
upon the well-established principle that all 
education is a public responsibility and that 
governments should participate in making 
it available to all the children of all the 
people. 

The educational trend today is the 
solution of social problems. More social 
legislation has been passed within the last 
ten years than in all previous history. 
Special education for the handicapped 
groups is a rapidly developing phase of our 
general education program. Local educa- 
tional officials and social agencies in many 
cities have become interested in organizing 
within their school systems, programs of 
special training. 


It is now a common problem for school 
administrators to find themselves con- 
fronted with a situation comparatively new 
in school procedure. They need to know 
the number and the various types of handi- 
capped children in their jurisdiction, the 
kind of facilities needed for their proper 
care and training, what types of teachers 
and other workers are essential to the well 
being and the mental and physical develop- 
ment of the under-privileged child. 


The most ‘hopeful sign in the history of 
the Commonwealth for an adequate pro- 
gram for the handicapped child was the 
recent appointment by Superintendent 
James H. Richmond, chairman of the 
Kentucky Education Commission, of a 
Committee on the Education of the Handi- 
capped Child to develop studies and to 
make recommendations to the Kentucky 
Education Commission. 


The purpose of this committee is to: 


1. Determine what provisions should be 
made by the Commonwealth to provide 
adequately for the handicapped child. 

2. Determine what part of these pro- 
visions are being provided by the Common- 
wealth. 


3. Determine what should be provided 
and how best to provide for the provisions 
needed for an economic and adequate 
program. 

To this end scientific studies are now 
being made of all classes of handicapped 
children including: 

1. Crippled. 2. Defective speech. 

3. Blind and defective sight. 

4. Deaf and hard of hearing. 

5. Delicate—T.B., Cardiac and others. 

6. Mentally sub-normal. 

7. Socially mal-adjusted. 


As soon as these studies are developed 
conclusions will be drawn and recommenda- 
tions submitted to the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Commission. The findings of this 
committee and the report of the commission 
will be a very interesting educational 
document for public consideration. 





Reverend John Daniel Matthews 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1853-1859 
By RoscoE L. Murray 


Reverend John Daniel Matthews, D.p., 
son of the Reverend John Matthews, D.D., 
was born at Shepherdstown, Virginia, 
June 9, 1809. He pursued his preparatory 
studies at Shepherdstown Academy and was 
graduated from Jefferson College, Penn- 


Joun DANIEL MATTHEWS 


sylvania, at the age of eighteen. After 
finishing college, he taught for ten months, 
and then entered Princeton Theological 
Seminary, finishing the three-year course 
of study in 1831. He was licensed by the 
Presbytery of Winchester April 25, 1829, 
and began preaching before he was twenty- 
one years of age. 


During his long ministerial career, he 
occupied many positions of prominence and 
influence, and was respected and beloved 
throughout the church. He was ordained 
as an evangelist of the Presbytery of 
Georgia, January, 1832; was stated supply 
of St. Mary’s, Georgia, 1832; stated supply 


tion. 


of the Second Church of Southwark, Phila- 
delphia, 1832-33; was installed pastor of 
Opequon and Cedar Creek churches. 
Virginia, by the Presbytery of Winchester, 
November 24, 1833; was released May 28, 
1835; pastor of the church of Norfolk, 
Virginia, 1837-41. 

Coming to Kentucky in 1841, Dr. 
Matthews was pastor of the McChord 
Church, Lexington, Kentucky, from 1841- 
45; stated supply of the church of 
Hopewell, Kentucky, 1845-47; stated 
supply of the church of Paducah, 


Kentucky, 1849-51; stated supply of the 
church of Henderson, Kentucky, 1851-54. 


It was while pastor of the church of 
Henderson, Kentucky, that he was chosen 
as the seventh superintendent of public 
instruction of Kentucky, serving in this 


capacity from late in 1853 until 1859. 
The dignity with which he administered the 
duties of his office and the recommendations 
contained in his five annual reports to the 
legislature indicate clearly the superior 
qualities of the man. Transylvania Uni- 
versity honored him with the title of Doctor 
of Divinity. 

After his term of office had expired, 
Doctor Matthews held pastorates at Jack- 
son Street Church, Mobile, Alabama; 
Second Church of Baltimore, Maryland; 
New York Avenue Church, Washington, 
D. C.; Portland Avenue Church, Louisville, 
Kentucky; and the church of Denison, 
Texas. The last named charge was served 
by him for more than three years, when 
feeble health compelled him to vacate the 
pulpit and abandon the regular work of the 
ministry. 


Doctor Matthews was married first at 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, September 29, 
1831, to Miss Ann Renshaw, and second at 
Louisville, Kentucky, May 1, 1856, to Miss 
Davidella M. Glass, who also died before 
him. He died very suddenly at the 
residence of his son-in-law, Mr. J. L. A. 


* Editor's note: This is the seventh of a series of brief articles dealing with Kentucky's superintendents of public instruc - 
John Daniel Matthews was Kentucky’s seventh State superintendent. 
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Thomas, in the city of Dallas, Texas, 
March 7, 1884, in the seventy-fifth year 
of his age. 


In social life Doctor Matthews was cour- 
teous and affable, the model of a Christian 
gentleman. Asa preacher he was earnest, 
evangelical, spiritual, and of more than 
usual power. The results of his ministry 
are found in all the fields in which he 
labored. The secret of his remarkable 
power in the pulpit may be found in the 
rich and beautiful piety which marked his 
Christian life. 


Superintendent Matthews submitted five 
annual reports to the legislature during his 
term of office. In these reports he gave 
many opinions and suggestions for the 
betterment of the public school system in 
Kentucky. Some of these are as follows: 


1. The need for universal education was 
pointed out and the benefits to the State 
and the individual were shown. The 
obligation of the State was clearly indicated 
in educating her citizens. 


2. Attention was centered upon the 
trustee system and the inefficiency of 
those chosen. 


3. Superintendent Matthews, as did his 
predecessors, urged the establishment of 
Normal schools. 


4. A detailed account of the offer of 
Transylvania College to the State was 
included in one of Superintendent Mat- 
thews’ reports. 


5. The commissioner of common schools 
should be an elective instead of an appoin- 
tive office. 


The following legislation was enacted 
during his administration: 


1. Transylvania made a _ school for 
training teachers in 1856. 


2. An act was passed to take the sense 
of the voters at the election of 1855 relative 
to levying an additional property tax of 
three cents for school purposes. 


3. An act of 1856 provided that the 
commissioners might form districts with 
less than twenty pupils when the circum- 
stances might require it. 


4. By an act of February 5, 1856, an 


additional tax of three cents was imposed. 
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This made the property tax five cents per 
$100 for school purposes. 


5. County courts were empowered by an 
act in 1856 to appoint one commissioner in 
each county for a period of two years. He 
was to receive $2.00 per day for each day 
spent in school work, not to exceed fifty 
days per year. 

6. In 1855, the salary of the superin- 
tendent of public instruction was increased 
to $1,000 per year. 

7. A bill repealing the law of 1855-56 
relative to Normal schools was passed. 
Transylvania operated as a State institu- 
tion about a year and a half. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF 
KINDERGARTEN 


It is my impression that every public 
school system should make provision for 
kindergarten. The modern kindergarten 
plan and the new type of kindergarten 
teacher are able to do an amazingly valu- 
able piece of work, so that the child is 
prepared to enter the grades with a satis- 
factory attitude toward school. The 
importance of the early years of the child’s 
life has been well established in the study 
of children and much can be done for them 
in those early days that is very valuable 
in establishing habits and attitudes. 

It is unfortunate that conditions are 
such that the kindergarten program can- 
not be extended, but it should be kept 
before us in all of our plans for educational 
work.—FRANK L. McVEy, President, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 
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REPORT OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
SUPERVISOR* 


By Mark GopMAN, 
State Department of Education 


High schools in this State are accredited 
by a committee of your association. The 
first meeting of this committee for the 
current school year was held yesterday 
at the University of Kentucky. Eighteen 
members were present. Two hundred 
and ninety-one schools were presented 
for consideration by the committee. Of 
this number two hundred and seventy- 
eight were accredited. Two hundred and 
seventy-two were accredited without warn- 
ing. Six were accredited with warning 
regarding failure to meet one or more 
standards of the committee. Three schools 
were dropped from the accredited list. 
The next meeting of the committee will be 
held at the University of Kentucky during 
the month of March. 


The supervisors in the State Department 
of Education and the Accrediting Commit- 
tee of the Association of Kentucky Colleges 
and Universities are striving to improve 
high school facilities throughout the State. 
Naturally standards are desirable if this 
end is to be furthered. These standards 
have to do with such matters as (a) curricu- 
lum, (b) organization, (c) number and 
qualifications of teachers, (d) school plant, 
(e) office records, (f) equipment, (g) pupils, 
(h) spirit of the schools, (i) community 
support, and (j) general effectiveness of 
work. It should be clearly understood 
that the emphasis in inspection and 
accrediting is placed on these matters 
rather than on standardizing specific units 
of work. To standardize schools on the 
basis of specific units would necessitate the 
issuance of syllabi outlining a definite 
quantity and quality of work to be com- 
pleted in given subjects in all schools at a 
given time. To enforce such a regulation 
would mean one type of organization, a 
uniform curriculum, common standards 
of teacher training and little or no recogni- 
tion of individual differences. I think it 
is fortunate that inspectorial and accredit- 
ing agencies in this State have not looked 
upon this type of standardization as 


either feasible or desirable. Since the 
whole school rather than specific units of 
work is the thing standardized, it is possible 
for a school to meet minimum standards 
and be totally unlike a neighboring school. 
Standardizing on this basis has prevented 
a dead level of uniformity in secondary 
education. 


The financial handicaps under which the 
schools are operating is a matter of common 
knowledge. Budgets have been reduced. 
In some instances school tax rates have 
been lowered and school terms have been 
shortened. Fortunately, no accredited 
school so far has found it necessary to 
operate with a school term of less than 
nine months. Most of the schools have 
found it necessary to reduce salaries and 
decrease appropriations for equipment. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the financial 
conditions of our schools are far from 
satisfactory, it is gratifying to note that a 
splendid school morale is being maintained 
throughout the State. 


I have been entertaining the hope that 
the influence and discussions of this 
association might be extended to include 
our secondary schools. I am thinking of 
the possibility of an Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. A more effective 
articulation of the secondary school with 
the college is highly desirable. A joint 
meeting of the workers in the fields of 
college and secondary education might 
through a joint discussion of their problems 
be able to work out methods and policies 
that will aid very materially in furthering 
this end. Such a procedure would most 
certainly aid in the development of a more 
sympathetic understanding of what is 
taking place in each of these fields of our 
educational system. 


May I, in this connection, commend the 
Accrediting Committee of your association 
for the splendid spirit of co-operation and 
understanding which it has shown in 
applying its standards during this period 
of economic distress. I believe that I can 
assure you and your committee that the 
authorities of the high schools of this State 
will make it a point to reciprocate this 
consideration by observing accrediting 
regulations to the full extent of their 
ability. 


*A paper read before the Kentucky College Association at Lexington, January 14, 1933. 
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Physical Education--- A Novelty? 


By Ray C. MorGAn 


| read an article which recently appeared 
on the editorial pages of a popular weekly 
magazine entitled ‘Big Bills for Educa- 
tion.”” One portion of this editorial was 
particularly concerned with the tremendous 
sums that educators have expended for the 
erection and maintenance of athletic fields, 
tennis courts, baths, locker rooms, etc., and 
the employment of instructors to supervise 
these activities. Some question was raised 
concerning the application of methods of 
mass production used so effectively by the 
motor-car industry (assuming that such 
methods have been applied to modern 
education), to the production of scholars, 
or even the best type of young Americans. 
Further attention was invited to the neces- 
sity of relief from the requisitions of the 
so-called super-educators and their craze 
for novelties. 


To one who has been associated with the 
administration of athletics and physical 
education for the past thirteen years, some 
question arises as to the probable reaction 
of Mr. Taxpayer to this editorial. (Saturday 
Evening Post, 1-14-1933). 


Editorials of this type frequently appear. 
What is their purpose? The answer might be 
stated as a criticism of existing conditions— 
in this particular case, destructive criticism, 
as physical education is pictured in a very 
unfavorable light. It appears that the 
time is at hand for physical educators 
to present a full accounting of their work 
in order that the public, in these days of 
reduced budgets, may not be misled as 
to the full value of physical education in the 
development of the best type of young 
Americans. One finds an abundance of 
excellent material in such professional 
magazines as The Athletic Journal, The 
Journal of Health and Physical Education, 
The Research Quarterly (American Physical 
Education Association), and many others, 
but these magazines seldom catch the atten- 
tion of the public eye. What then is to pre- 
vent the public from considering physical 
education and athletics a novelty if no in- 
formation reaches them to the contrary? A 


suggested solution of this question will be 
offered in the conclusion of this paper. 


Are we to assume that, “Big Bills for 
Education,” should be reduced by curtail- 
ing the scope of physical education? 
Because no other phases of education are 
mentioned in this editorial the question 
arises concerning the author’s estimate of 
what constitutes an education, and the 
contributing factors of the various phases 
and their proportionate cost to the whole 
of the educational program. 


Scholarly achievement certainly, but 
what about the health and development 
of the physical part of the pupil during the 
years previous to maturity, in order that 
scholarly achievement may function in a 
sound body? 


Consider the problem of the use of leisure 
time? The federal government, labor 
leaders, industrial leaders all advocate a 
shorter working week, and the high per- 
centage of unemployed citizens further 
complicates the situation. How will you 
have these people occupy their leisure 
hours? They might utilize this period to 
improve their knowledge of their various 
occupations, but what per cent of these 
people are engaged in occupations for 
wages only. They should know how to 
devote a part of this time to play, physical 
play if you please, and adults find it 
difficult to learn how to play if this privilege 
has been denied them in their youth. Play 
is inherent in the individual and to stifle it 
can only result in a distorted mind anda 
worn-out body. 


Possibly the author is one of those “‘self- 
made men,” whose early life was devoted 
to the accumulation of scholarly attain- 
ments which left no time for the natural 
impulse to play and compete with other 
boys in various athletic contests. Many a 
man has followed such a path and after 
accumulating fame or fortune has stopped 
to ponder if the effort has been worth the 
result. What per cent of the doctor’s 
patients come under the classification of 
mental ill health because they have never 
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learned to play? And what does the doctor 
usually prescribe for this type of patient— 
play and exercise. 


Health heads the list of the seven cardinal 
principles of education, and may I be 
pardoned if I say at this point that the 
physical fitness of members of the profession 
as a whole would hardly convince Mr. 
Taxpayer that the teacher ‘‘practices what 
he preaches.”” If our thesis that intelli- 
gence functions best in a sound body is true, 
school executives might well improve the 
standard of teaching by insisting that 
teachers devote a portion of each day to 
keeping fit. Why confine the doctrine of 
“physical fitness” to teachers of physical 
education? 


Have we forgotten that a majority of the 
thirty-five per cent of men examined for 
service in the World War who were physi- 
cally unfit, would not have been in this 
condition if the development of their 
physical bodies had not been neglected 
during the period of adolescence? 


Perhaps education should be considered 
in the direct ratio of its capacity to earn 
dollars. Surely the experience of the past 
decade has demonstrated the folly of using 
the dollar mark as a measure of worth- 
while citizens. Had more citizens played 
the game of business and politics in the same 
spirit that our youngsters observe the 
rules of their various sports, a different 
* situation might exist today. It is in our 
youth we shape the rules by which we play 
the game of life, and where will you find a 
better laboratory for this training than on 
the athletic fields, tennis courts, etc. 


Roger Babson says in an article in 
World’s Work that “The difference between 
depression and prosperity is a matter, not 
of land, labor or capital, or of ‘psychology’ 
as so many think, but of energy. It is a 
physical energy which supplies faith, 


ambition, and a. desire to be useful 
...every man has a job, but sometimes 
the job is first to build up his physical con- 
dition. The first step is to accumulate 
physical wealth, for without this there is 
little foundation for financial wealth, com- 
petence, or even a livelihood... It is my 
opinion that these diversions (play), to the 
extent they help to allay worry and revive 
energy, will do more to cure hard times 
than all the panaceas of all the economists. 
A fresh interest that takes people out of 
themselves tends to take them out of their 
troubles: Doubly so is it takes them 
outdoors.”’ 


Speaking of dollars, it might be well to 
mention that because of the revenue 
received from sports, athletics are self- 
supporting to a larger extent than any 
other phase of education. It has been 
estimated that more than $100,000,000 has 
been received in this manner since the 
World War. (Major Griffith, Athletic 
Journal.) It must be evident that tax 
money is not altogether responsible for the 
construction and upkeep of playing fields, 
tennis courts, etc. 


Granted that a curtailment of expendi- 
tures is necessary in view of the present 
financial condition of the country, but why 
single out athletics and physical education 
as the first place to start the pruning 
process? Is it because the results of expend- 
itures for this phase of education—the 
playing fields, tennis courts, baths, lockers, 
etc., are visible to the eye, whereas, in other 
phases of education, the results of expendi- 
tures are to a decided extent intangible? 
Or are we still to consider a program of 
physical education a “‘novelty”? Again we 
refer to the seven cardinal principles of 
education as a measure of the value of 
physical education to the whole of edu- 
cation. 


The health of a nation is more important 
than its ability to attain scholarly achieve- 
ments, for without health, scholarly 
achievements are of no value. If we can 
provide the facilities to teach boys and girls 
how to lead a healthy, normal, active life, 
and experience has proven that lectures in 
the classroom will not accomplish this, the 
scholarly achievements will follow, as has 
been demonstrated in the history of the 
development of the race. 
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May I insert at this point the results of a 
questionnaire as reported in the June, 1931, 
issue of the North Central Association 
Quarterly? The opinion of more than 
1,600 high school principals was asked 


concerning the objective of secondary: 


education to which athletics (physical 
education) might contribute. Four objec- 
tives were listed and the answer was 
restricted to a choice of, ‘worthy,’ or 
‘impractical.’’ The tabulation of results 
follows: 


“Worthy” 


1573 
1471 


“Tmpractical”’ 
126 


Objective 


Leisure Time 
Citizenship 
Character 


It might be of some value to subject 
various other phases of education to the 
same test. 


“The people I am most fond of are those 
who are not quite achieved—who are not 
very wise, a little mad, ‘possessed.’ The 
people of a sound mind have little interest 
for me. The achieved man, the one 
perfect like an umbrella, does not appeal 
to me.’ (Maxim Gorki: ‘“Two Stories.’’) 

This quotation to my mind portrays Mr. 
Taxpayer, who in the last analysis is the 
man to be assured that his money is being 
expended in such manner that his children 
will receive the maximum benefits there- 
from. Man’s uttermost desire can be 
traced in his effort to provide for his 
children a better equipped chest of tools 
than was supplied him. 


I have endeavored to set forth a few 
ideas in the body of this paper that can be 
developed in such fashion for presentation 
to Mr. Taxpayer through articles in news- 
papers and popular magazines, radio talks, 
public meetings, etc., so he can understand 
the content without recourse to a glossary 
of terms. 


Furthermore, the time for the spreading 
of this information is today, and not to- 
morrow. The policy of “watchful waiting” 


may present advantages in some instances, jj 


but the present trend in the attitude toward 
physical education and athletics clearly 
indicates that the opposition has assembled 


its forces, and physical education should § 


accept the challenge and take the offensive. 
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New Books 


LATIN FOR Topay, by Mason D. Gray and 
Thornton Jenkins. Published by Ginn and 
Company, Boston, 1933; 486 pages. Price 
$1.32. 


This book is based upon the recom- 
mendations of the ‘“‘Report of the Classical 
Investigation.’’ In the belief that the best 
way to learn to read Latin is by much 
reading, the book presents an unusually 
large number of selections for reading. 
All new words, syntax, and inflections are 
first met by pupils in the connected Latin 
of the lesson that they are reading. Thus 
pupils are made to see how necessary a 
knowledge of these essentials is to an 
understanding of the language. It is an 
excellent Latin book for high school work. 


New Century Book or Facts. Edited 
by Carroll D. Wright and Henry Adelbert 
White. Published by the Continental Pub- 
lishing Company, Wheeling, West Virginia, 
1932; 1,645 pages. 


Do you know how many languages and 
dialects are spoken in the world? Would 
you be interested in knowing the number 
spoken and the approximate numbers of 
people that speak each language? Are 
you interested in prehistoric man, and in 
the races of the earth? Would you like 
to see a picture of the oldest building in the 
United States of America? Would you 
like to read a brief but interesting 
statement of the early attempt of human 
beings to fly? All of these and other infor- 
mation just as fascinating can be found in 
the ‘“‘New Century Book of Facts.’’ This 
volume is made up of fifteen books on lan- 
guage, grammar, history, mathematics, 
- geography, atlas, kindergarten, physiology, 
literature, science, government, law, eco- 
nomics, biography, fine arts. It may be used 
to advantage in both the upper grades and 
the high school. It is available to schools 
in Kentucky in two bindings—the library 
edition at $11.50, and the Kingscraft wash- 
able edition at $15.00. The Kentucky 
representative is Miss June S. Stewart, 
309 Citizens Building, Louisville, who will 
be glad to answer any questions concerning 
it. 


KARL AND GRETEL, by Virginia Olcot:. 
Published by Silver, Burdett and Company, 
Chicago, 1932; 168 pages. Price $0.80. 


This is another of Miss Olcott’s fascinat- 
ing stories of other lands. In this story 
of Germany she has told of the Germany of 
today but she has also included an excellent 
historical and cultural background of the 
country of Luther, Goethe, Bismarck, 
Wagner, and other famous persons of this 
interesting country. 


STANDARD SERVICE ALGEBRA, by G. MM. 
Ruch and F. B. Knight. Published by 
Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, 
1932; 544 pages. Price $1.32. 


“Standard Service Algebra” is a learning 
instrument as well as a drill and problem 
book. Mastery of the formula and equa- 
tion is regarded as the basic task of first- 
year algebra. The test of this mastery is 
the ability to solve practical problems. 
To this end more than twelve hundred 
concrete problems are provided, a fourth 
of them in the twenty standardized, 
graded ‘Problem Scales.” 

The effective maintenance program is 
a noteworthy improvement over contempo- 
rary texts. Twenty-five standardized 
Self-Testing Drills provide periodic review 
of all fundamental operations. Each drill 
is in itself an accurate, reliable test of 
progress. 


DRAMATIC SCENES FROM AMERICAN His- 
TORY, by Clara M. Love. Published by Ginn 
and Company, Boston, 1933; 247 pages. 


The content of ‘“‘Dramatic Scenes from 
American History’”’ covers a wide range, 
appealing to many tastes. Some of the 
plays portray national heroes such as 
Washington, Lincoln, Penn, Joliet, and 
Wilson. Some visualize significant events 
in our country’s history, such as the signing 
of the Mayflower Compact, and the 
capture of Fort Ticonderoga. Others 
such as “They Laurel the Graves of Our 
Dead,” and ‘“The Household Revolution,’’ 
teach simple lessons in economics and 
ethics. 
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PLANE GEOMETRY, by A. M. Welchons 
and W. R. Krickenberger. Published by 
Ginn and Company, Boston, 1933; 370 
pages. Price $1.28. 


This new text in plane geometry is 


designed to train the student in the ability’ 


to understand and follow the reasoning of 
others, to reason well himself, and to 
appreciate the use of geometric forms in 
nature and in the works of man. In it the 
authors have combined modern tendencies 
in the teaching of geometry with the best 
traditional methods. 


SoLip GEOMETRY, by A.M. Welchons and 
W. R. Krickenberger. Published by Ginn 
and Company, Boston, 1933; 251 pages. 
Price $1.24. 


In this new textbook the authors have 
kept in mind the need of a solid geometry 
which would early in its development assist 
the student in acquiring spacial concepts, 
in applying the relations of figures in one 
plane to figures in more than one plane, in 
learning the proper method of attacking 
original theorems, in appreciating the 


geometric forms found in nature and archi- 
tecture, and in applying the theorems and 
corollaries to the world about him. 


TEXT AND TESTS IN PLANE GEOMETRY, 
by David Eugene Smith, William David 
Reeve, and Edward L. Morss.. Published 
by Ginn and Company, Boston, 1933; 
286 pages. Price $0.88. 

The major purpose of this book is to 
present geometry as a study which will be 
interesting to all students rather than as a 
formal task that too often is performed only 
with a feeling of compulsion. It attempts 
to incorporate the recommendations of 
recent studies in this field that will make 
geometry more interesting and more 
enjoyable to students in high school. 


STANDARD SERVICE ARITHMETIC WORK- 
Books, by G. M. Ruch, F. B. Knight, J. W. 
Studebaker. Published by Scott, Foresman 
and Company, Chicago, 1932; 104 pages. 
Price $0.48. 

This is the teacher’s edition of the 
“Standard Service Arithmetic Work- 
Books.” These books have been care- 
fully planned to be of assistance in the 
teaching of arithmetic in the grades. All 
of the most successful features of the origi- 
nal work-books of Scott, Foresman and 
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Company plus more material are offered 
in the 1932 edition. 


ORIENTATION IN EpucaTION, by 7. H. 
Schutte. Published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1932; 521 pages. 

This volume has been written under 
the direction of T. H. Schutte. It con- 
tains twenty-four chapters written by 
twenty-three different authors. It is what 
its name implies—definitely an orientation 
course in education. The chapters are 
well chosen and well written. It should 
serve a useful purpose. 





EDUCATION AND THE MODERN 
WORLD 


Here is a new book by Bertrand Russell 
that will make any reader more tolerant 
in his thinking and more liberal in his 
attitude, or it will strengthen his convic- 
tions in what he already believes. This 
brilliantly written treatise on education will 
stimulate the intellectually curious to 
further study and research, but will in all 
probability bring many sharp criticisms 
from the ultra-conservatives in education. 


Mr. Russell discusses such topics as ‘“‘The 
Individual versus the Citizen,’’ ‘‘Emotion 
and Discipline,’”’ ‘Aristocrats, Democrats, 
and Bureaucrats,” ‘Religion in Educa- 
tion,”’ ‘‘Sex in Education,’ ‘‘Patriotism in 
Education.’’ He says that men who adopt 
the scholastic profession ‘‘begin at an early 
age to close their minds against adventur 
ous thoughts; they become timid and con- 
ventional, first in theology and then, by a 
natural transition, in everything else.”’ He 
accuses us of leaving the education of our 
children ‘“‘in the hands of persons excep- 
tionally ignorant, bigoted, and narrow- 
minded.” 

You will probably not agree with all that 
Mr. Russell says but the reading of his 
book will raise fundamental questions. 


This book may be obtained from W. W. 
Norton and Company, New York, for $2.50. 
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GEBHARD'S WORLD FAMOUS CLOCK 


Started in France in 1865, completed in Germany 


Exhibited Throughout Europe and America 


By Special Arrangement 
NOW ON EXHIBITION AT 


139 CARLISLE AVENUE (Crescent Hill) 


By Special Appointment at Any Time 
Telephone Belmont 1416 


Apostles appear once in every 24 hours—12 o’clock noon 


The Clock is 10 feet high, 10 feet 
wide and 3 feet deep. The case is 
of solid Oak and is very beautifully 
carved and finished, and consists of 
three parts. The lower or first part 
contains a complete calendarium, 
which gives the date, week-day, 
month, and year as well as the in- 
tercalary day of the leap-year, the 
golden number, the Epacts, the 
Roman Indiction, the cycle of the 
Sun, the Dominical letter and the 
movable holidays (as Easter). 

Ten dials in the center of the 
second part show the time of the 
ten principal cities of the world. 
The central dial has a third hand, 
to which is attached a little disc, 

and shows the variations of the sun time from he mean time for every day of the year. To the 
right is a twenty-hour dial, showing the new divsion of time according to the decimal system. To 
the left a twenty-four hour dial gives accurately the sidereal time, which advances on the mean 
time every twenty-four hours (three minutes and fifty-six and one-half seconds). 


The upper part to the right of center exhibits four figures, representing the four ages, name- 
ly: childhood, youth, manhood, and old age, whih strike the quarters. An Angel protects with 
its right hand the first three ages, while it remains quiet at the approach of old age. As soon as 
this figure has struck the fourth quarter, another Angel reverses an hour glass, intimating there- 
by that the human life is ended, whereupon death strikes the hour. To the right of these figures 
can be seen a dial, showing sunrise and sunset for every day in the vear, also showing distinctiy 
the lengthening and shortening of each day. Above this the Moon can be seen in her different 
phases of rotation, with her exact daily increase or decrease. To the left there is a Planetarium, 
which gives the heliocentric movements of the six principal planets—Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn. The plate upon which the planets move contains also the signs of the 
Zodiac, divided into 360 degrees, a hand showing the position of the Sun by degrees in the 
Zodiac for each day of the year. (This particular division of the Clock was accomplished only 
after infinite labor and. calculation.) 


To the right of the Clock is a globe, representing the Earth, which revolves upon its own 
axis, from West to East, making one revolution every 24 hours and according to its Meridian. 
all dials can be accurately set to their exact time. On the opposite side is a globe representing 
the Stars or Heavenly Constellations, which revolves upon its own axis from East to West 
(sidereal time), showing those Stars directly above us, also those which are rising and setting. 

In the center of the upper part of the Clock the 12 Disciples appear successively every noon 
hour. Each Disciple moves towards the Lord. « ho stands in a niche, receives the benediction and 
then disappears. Immediately after the Disciples have made their procession a cock crows 3 times. 

At New Year’s Eve, as soon as the Clock s‘rikes 12, a little door opens and a Trumpeter 
plays a bugle call. 


Lecture and Demonstration by ALLENE V. GEBHARD, Inventor’s Daughter 
Admission to See Clock and Lecture—Adults 25c, Children 15c 
School Children in Classes 10c 
139 Carlisle Ave. BELMONT 1416 Louisville, Ky. 
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University of Cincinnati 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1933 


TWO WEEKS’ INTERSESSION IN EDUCATION 
June 5-June 17 


FIRST TERM IN LIBERAL ARTS AND EDUCATION 
June 17-July 25 


SECOND TERM IN LIBERAL ARTS AND EDUCATION 
July 25-August 26 
THE EIGHT WEEKS’ TERM 
June 12-August 12 


A UNIQUE UNIVERSITY UNIT COURSE: 
Problems of the Changing World 


An interpretative and critical analysis of major problems in American life 
today. Daily lectures by specialists; group discussions; syllabus provided ; 
given in first regular term; three credits. Topics with lecturers and discus- 
sion leaders as follows: 
Scientific and Industrial— 
Dr. Herman Schneider, Dean of the College of Engineering 
and Commerce 
Economic— 
Dr. W. W. Hewett, Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, and 
members of the Department of Economics 
Political— 
Dr. C. A. Dykstra, City Manager of Cincinnati, and members 
of the Departments of Political Science, History, and Geog- 
raphy 
Social— 
Dr. C. M. Bookman, Executive Director of the Cincinnati 
Community Chest, and members of the Department of Soci- 


ology 
Educational— ; 

Dr. Raymond Walters, President of the University of Cin- 

cinnati; Dr. L. A. Pechstein, Dean of the Teachers College, 

and Miss Edith Campbell, Director of the Cincinnati Voca- 

tion Bureau 
PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUNITIES— UNIVERSITY FACILITIES— 
Intersession offers two weeks of intensive Including dormitories for men and women. 
study under Dr. W. C. Bagley (Colum- Demonstration school in new Teachers 
bia) on Teaching Procedures in the Light College Building, showing activity pro- 
of Their Underlying Theories. Other gram in operation. Beautiful hill-top 
terms include 114 courses in Liberal Arts, campus. Recreational advantages include 


Applied Arts, Commercial Engineering, tennis, swimming, lectures, recitals, grand 
and every major field of Education. Guid- opera, excursions, and other privileges of 
ance toward degrees. urban life. 

For Bulletin Address 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, Director 


University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cincinnati—Home of Music and Art 











Berea College Library, 


ne. mvs 
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WELCOME €a’s 


To Sixty-second Annual Session 


Kentucky Education Association 
April 19, 20, 21, 22, 1933 


The BROWN HOTEL 


LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 
CONVENTION HEA DQUARTERS 


WE extend you a most cordial invitation to make your home 
in the Brown during the convention this year. You may be 
assured of every comfort, courtesy, convenience, and good 
food at reasonable rates. Your early room reservations will 
be given prompt attention and sincerely appreciated. 


HAROLD E. HARTER, Manager. 























